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Botes, 


SIR JOHN CONWAY. 

I find there is a double puzzle about the date 
of Sir John Oonway’s book and the circum- 
stances under which were written ‘ Meditations 
and Prayers,’ &c., printed by Henry Wykes, 
without date. A writer in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. 
xi. 48, takes it for granted that they were 
written daring an unexplained imprisonment at 
Ostend, alluded to in Conway’s letter to Walsing- 
ham, Harl. MS. 287, f. 102. The writer in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ accepts this, 
and further supposes ‘‘the license to Sir John 
Conway to return, July, 1590,” means to return to 
Ostend. Now from the letter itself this imprison- 
ment was evidently municipal, short, and without 
disgrace or serious suffering, such as is bewailed in 
his book, and the “license” is evidently to return 
home from Ostend, where he was succeeded by Sir 
Edward Norreys( Mardin, ‘Burleigh Papers,’ p. 794). 
Neither of these writers seems to know anything 
of an earlier imprisonment in connexion with “the 
Somerville-Arden plot,” in 1583, in which the 
** Book of Meditations and Prayers, by Luis de 
Grenada,” translated by Richard Hopkins in 1582, 
played an important part. It is much more than 
ikely that Sir John Conway then expressed his 
woes in a form parallel to the book so eagerly 
hunted up by Burleigh, but with his spirit of 


loyalty, orthodoxy, and euphuistic flat of 
Elizabeth. He spoke of the a | his 
many foes, his long and severe imprisonment, and he 
wrote his prayers to God and praises of Elizabeth 
on his trencher, with “a leathy pensel of leade.” 
‘Some friend may have had them printed in 1583-4 
and presented to the queen, and they seem to have 
moved Elizabeth’s heart, as early in 1586 he was 
made Governor of Ostend. I had thus far per- 
fectly satisfied myself of the soundness of my 
theory, from the State Papers of the period, when 
Mr. Graves reminded me of the fact that there are 
no dated books of Henry Wykes published after 
1571! He certainly disappears then from the 

i and is supposed to have died shortly 
after. One of Mr. Ames’s papers mentions him as 
ery Je 1572 the servant of Sir Francis Knowles ; 
but he had not found any book of his printing of 
so late a date. It is impossible Sir John Conway’s 
* Meditations’ were written in 1583 if Wykes was 
dead before that time. Another edition was 
printed by William How, also undated, but that 
does not — matters, though William How 
printed up till 1590. The two queries I wish to 
propose are these : (1) Is there any possibility that 
Henry Wykes, after retiring from business, may 
have printed for some special purpose this one 
book in 1583-4? Or (2) Is there any record of 
an unjust imprisonment of Sir John Conway, with- 
out trial, before that date? It is possible he may 
have been arrested for complicity in the Rebellion 
of the North, 1569, in which some of his relatives 
were interested. But he seemed in favour when 
he wrote the introduction to Geffray Fenton's 
*Histoires Tragiques’ in 1567; and on 26 July, 
1573, he had a licence to travel on the queen’s 
service for two years, during which time no suit 
could against him. 

Cuartorre Oarmicnart Sropzs. 


CASANOVIANA, 
(Continued from 8 8, ix, 504.) 


Writers of ‘Memoirs’ too often portray their 
puppets in dress clothes. They show them to us 
on parade, and not as the proverbial valet de 
chambre is privileged to see them, wigless, in their 
dressing-gowns and slippers. Casanova’s indis- 
creet flashes fall upon these heroes unawares, and 
enable the student to obtain a knowledge of their 
social peculiarities. At Lausanne he fell in with 
Lord Rosebery (whom he occasionally, with 
phetic politeness, dubs a duke) and speaks of Fim 
thus :— 

“*T often found myself in the society of Lord Rosebery. 
I bave never meta man more taciturn. They told me 
that he possessed some wit, that he was well read, and 
even that he could be lively, but I never found it out, 
He never overcame an absurd shyness which placed him 
at a tremendous disadvantage, At assemblies, at dances, 
in fact everywhere, his one notion of politeness was bow- 
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and ing. When en to he answered in 
French bet more words then be 
could help, while the blush that suffused his face gave 
unmistakable signs of his discomfiture. One evening, 
while a guest at his table, I asked some trifling question 
about his native Jand—a question which could easily 
have been answered in five or six short phrases, Lord 
Rosebery replied well, certainly, but he blushed crimson 
like a girl on making her first appearance in polite 
= Fox, then about ony 
of age, happen o be 4 

+ Lard Seber laugh ; ‘bat they spoke in English, 
8 language of which | did not understand one word.” 

Casanova has here fallen into an error which may 

easily be excused. The Mr. Fox of whom he 
s was certainly not Charles James Fox, who 
in 1760 was only in his twelfth year. It is possible 
Casanova may always have believed that the 
young man who made Lord Rosebery laugh was a 
very extraordinary person, whom he subsequently 
confounded with his great namesake. The Lord 
Rosebery in question was Niel—born 1728— who 
succeeded his father in 1756, and married in 1764 a 
Miss Ward of Hanover Square. At the house of 
Marshal Botta, in Florence, Casanova made the 
acquaintance of Sir Horace Mann, at that time 
English Resident at the Court of Tuscany :— 

“Dining one dey with Marshal Botta I made the 
acquaintance of Sir Horace Mann, who was the idol of 
Florence, He was a very rich man; amiable, although 
English ; full of wit and good taste, besides being a good 
judge of art. Next day, by invitation, I visited Mann 
at bis own residence, which adjoined a very fine garden. 
In this residence, which Mann bad bimeelf created, the 
furniture, pictures, choice books, everything testified in 
a conclusive manner to the natural bent of bis genius,” 

Sir Horace was at this time in his sixty-first 
year, and lived at the Casa Mannetti by the Ponte 
de Trinita The poet Gay visited him here, and, 
after describing him as the best and most obliging 

m in the world, says: “ I am delighted with 
house, from the windows of which we can fish 
in the Arno,” 

Mann died at Florence in 1786, having passed 
forty-six years in an official capacity there. From 
Florence Casanova passed on to Rome, where he 
made the acquaintance of three remarkable men— 
Rapbael Mengs, Winckelmanp, and Cardinal 
Passionei. Mengs at that time resided at the 
famous Villa Albani, built by Carlo Marchionni, 
from the designs of the celebrated Cardinal Albani. 
Casanova says :— 

“IT was much impressed by this villa, so full of won- 
drous works of art, of Greek statues, vases, and antique 
pedestale. If it had been built by a king it would bave 
cost bim at least fifty millions of francs; whereas 
Cardinal Alexander Albani, who purchased the greater 


part of his collection on credit, did so at a comparatively 
emall outlay. It being impossible to adorn the walls 
and ceilings with antique paintings, the Cardinal em- 
ployed Menges, who was indisputably the most laborious 
and the greatest painter of his epoch.” 


On the ceiling of the fine gallery on the ground 
floor of this palace, Rephael Mengs painted a 


superb fresco, representing Apollo and Mnemosyne 
on Mount Parnassus, surrounded by the Muses. 
It was while engaged upon that grand work that 
Casanova first made his acquaintance. Winckel- 
mann was a man of middle height, with a very low 
forebead, sharp nose, and little black hollow eyes, 
which gave him a gloomy as If there was 
anything graceful in his physiognomy it was his 
mouth, yet his lips were too prominent. When 
animated and in good humour his features formed 
an ensemble that was pleasing. A fiery, impetuous 
disposition often threw him into extremes ; and 
being naturally enthusiastic he allowed bis imagina- 
tion to run away with him. Fortunately, he was 
gifted with a good deal of sound common sense, 
which enabled his acute judgment to assert iteelf. 
He had little or no self-control, and no reserve what- 
ever. Fearless as a writer, he was still more so in 
conversation, and often made his associates tremble 
for the temerity of his remarks. If ever man 
knew the true meaning of friendship that man was 
Winckelmann. Staunch and loyal to the core, he 
could boast of having friends in every walk of life. 
He was naturally unsuspicious ; while the frank- 
ness with which he uttered his sentiments upon 
all occasions and bis absolute trust in the good 
faith of others ultimately led to his untimely 
death. In June, 1768, while passing through 
Trieste, on his way from Vienns, he fell in with a 
native of Campiglio named Arcangeli. This man, 
recently liberated from the galleys, to which he had 
been condemned for robbery, after wandering about 
for some time took up his quarters at an iun out- 
side Trieste, where Winckelmann happened to pass 
the night. Arcangeli paid the unsuspicious savant 
assiduous attentions, and so completely gained his 
confidence that Winckelmann showed him the 
rich presents he had received at Vienna. Arcangeli 
at sight of these treasures resolved to murder and 
rob him, and bought a sharp knife for that purpose. 

Next morning, while Winckelmann (who bad 
in the most friendly manner invited Arcangeli 
to Rome) was sitting in his chair that villain 
threw a rope over his head, and before Winckel- 
mann could disen himself stabbed him in 
five different places. Winckelmann had strength 
enough to get down to the ground floor and call 
for help. Being laid on a bed, suffering the most 
horrible pain, be yet bad sufficient composure to 
receive the last sacrament, and then made a will 
by which he appointed Cardinal Albani his 
residuary legatee. That afternoon he died. His 
aesassin, who meanwhile had effected his escape, 
was soon afterwards arrested, and executed on the 
wheel opposite to the inn. Casanova, writing 
from memory a quarter of a century later, errone- 
ously states that Winckelmann was assassinated at 
Trieste in 1772, whereas, as a matter of fact, that 
untoward event took place four years earlier. 
Winckelmann’s accomplishments deeply impressed 
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Casanova, who speaks of him as a second volume 
to the celebrated Abbé de Voisenon. He presented 
Casanova to Cardinal Albani, who was at that time 
nearly blind and talked incessantly without ever 
saying anything worth hearing. He was sub- 
eequently presented to Cardinal Passionei, the 
implacable foe of Jesuits, and a man of wit well 
versed in literature. Passionei was appointed 
librarian of the Vatican by Benedict XIV., and 
had received the honour of election to the French 
Academy under the peculiar title ‘‘ Associé 

tranger.” He was at this time in his seventy- 
ninth year, and decidedly eccentric. He died on 
15 Jaly in the following year :-— 


“Cardine] Passionei received me in a spacious apart- 
ment, where he was occupied in writing. Having asked 
me to wait until he was at liberty, he continued to write, 
but it was not in bis power to offer me a chair, because 
he himself occupied the only seat in that huge apsrt- 
ment. When he had finished, Passionei rose, and 
advanced towards me. He told me that he would 
acquaint the Pupe of my desire to be presented, and 
added : ‘ But my friend Cornaro could easily have made 
a better choice, because he well knows that the Holy 
Father has no love for me.’ 

“* Tt is evident,’ said I, ‘ that Cornaro preferred a man 
am the Pope respects, to one whom His Holiness 
ves,” 


“*T do not know whether the Pope respects me, but 
am certain he knows that I do not respect him. I liked 
and respected him while he wasa Cardinal, and I helped 
to make him a Pupe; but since be bas worn the tiara 
I bave changed my opinion.’ I was much amused to 
hear a cardinal so express himeelf in regard to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, but Cardinal Passionei was original in 
every sense of the word. 

“ Next day I returned to the cardinal’s apartment at 
an earlier hour than usual, 

“*T am glad that you have come s0 yg said Pas- 
sionei, ‘for I can now satisfy my curiosity by listening 
to the details of your marvellous escape from the Piombi.’ 

*** Monseigneur,’ said I, ‘ I am willing to tell you that 
story, but it is a loog one.’ 

“* All the better, for I hear that you tell it well.’ 

a Wet Monseigneur. do you wish me to sit upon the 
oor?’ 

“«* By no means, You would spoil those fine clothes.’ 
ordered an attendant to bring a 
cbair. 

“A few moments later a servant entered, bringing a 
footstool under his arm, I was so much annoyed that 
I gabbled through my narrative in a quarter of an hour. 

“*You do not narrate so well as I can write,’ said the 
cardinal drily. 

° ‘ Moneeigneur, I only speak eloquently when at my 


ease, 

“*T hope that my e does not disconcert you?’ 

and above all, a wise 
man, never disconcerts me, But your footstool—’ 

“* You like your creature comforts, I perceive.’ 

“* Above all things.’ 

“* Here,’ said the cardinal, abruptly changing the 
subject, ‘I make you a present of the oration which I 
delivered at the funeral of Prince Eugéne. I trust that 

ou will not find my Latin bad. You may kies the Holy 
ather's slipper at ten o'clock to-morrow morning.’” 


The faneral oration in question was delivered 
over the body of Prince Eugine by Cardinal Pas- 


sionei when sent by Clement XII. as Nuncio to 
the Court of Vienna in 1736. Oa his return home 
that day, Casanova thought over his interview 
with that eccentric cardinal, and resolved to make 
him a suitable present. He selected a book which 
had been given to him at Berne, and for which he 
had no further use. It was the ‘ Pandectarum 
liber unicus.’ As that work was superbly printed 
and exqusitely bound it seemed to be an appro- 
priate gift to make to a cardinal who possessed a 
fine private library under the superintendence of 
Winckelmann. Having written a short letter in 
Latin, Casanova enclosed it in another to his friend 
Winckelmann, begging him to present that humble 
offering to His Eminence :— 

“This rare work seemed to me to be well worth the 
cardinal’s funeral oration—nay, it might possibly pro- 
mote me to the dignity of a chair on my next visit,” 


On the following morning Casanova presented 
himeelf at the Quirinal :— 


“Tt was not absolutely necessary for me to be intro- 
duced by any one, because every Christian may enter the 

di hamber the t the doors are opened. 
Besides, I had known His Holiness at Padua while he 
was bishop of that city. But I had one | mind to 
have the honour of being presented by acardinal, Having 
made my humble obeisance to the Head of the Church, 
I kissed the sacred emblem embroidered on his holy 
slipper. Whereupon the Pope, placing his right band 
on my left shoulder, told me be remembered that at 
Padua I always slipped out of the room the moment he 
began to tell his beads, 

“* Holy Father ! I have many greater sins with which 
to reproach myself. I now prostrate myself before your 
Holiness in order to receive absolution.’ 

“The Pope gave me absolution, and graciously inquired 
what special favour he could accord to me. 

“*T seek the intercession of your Holiness, so that I 
may be permitted to return in safety to Venice.’ 

***We will confer with the Ambassador,’ replied the 
Pope, ‘and we will give an answer later on, Do you 
often visit Cardinal Passionei ?’ 

“*T have waited on his Eminence three times. He 
has been good enough to make me a present of his 
funeral oration, and, in order to cage my gratitude for 
that condescension, I have sent him a precious volume 
for his library.’ 

“* Has he received it?” 

“*T believe so, Holy Father.’ 

: —_— case he will send Winckelmann to pay you 
or it. 

“¢ That would be treating me like a bookseller, I will 
not accept payment.’ 

“ «If you persist, he will return the book, There can 
be no question about that,’ said the Pope. 

“«* And if His Eminence returns the book, I shall send 
back his funeral oration.’ 

“This reply fairly tickled the Pope. His Holiness 
clapped his hands to his sides, and shook with laughter. 

“*It would be pleasant to know the end of this 
business,’ he said at length ; ‘ but we do not wish any one 
to be informed of our barmless curiosity.’ 

“ The Pope then gave me his blessing, and my audience 


nded, 

“ Later in the day Winckelmann ‘called upon me, and 
said that I had the good fortune to be in Cardinal Pas- 
sionei’s good graces. That the book which I bad sent 
to him was valuable because rare, and in far better pre- 
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servation than the copy in the Vatican library. He 
ended up by saying that he had orders to pay for it. I 
told Winckelmann that I had already written to His 
Eminence saying that it was my intention to make him 
a present of the book. Winckelmann replied that the 
Cardinal never accepts presents, and wished to purchase 


the book for his own library. 

“* That may be,’ I rejoined ; ‘ but I am nota bookseller. 
This work was presented to me, and I will not part with 
it for money. I impore you to explain this to the Car- 
dinal, and tell him that I should feel honoured by its 


acceptance.’ 
“* He will return the book,’ said Winckelmann drily. 
“** He is welcome to do so. But in that case I shall 

return his funeral oration, for I will not accept presents 

from any one who declines a like favour at my bands.’ 

The next day the eccentric cardinal sent back 
the book, and Casanova returned the cardinal’s 
faneral oration. Although Casanova had barely 
glanced through that effusion, he thought proper to 
write a letter to its author in which he expressed 
his humble opinion that the work in question was 

a masterpiece. The cardinal’s scruples turned out 

to Casanova’s advantage. His Holiness the Pope, 

having deigned to accept the work for the Vatican 
library, bestowed upon its donor the cross per- 
taining to the order of the Golden Spur. 
Ricnarp Epecomss. 
83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 
(To be continued.) 


A Kyzz.”—Among the minor curio- 
sities of language is what one may call the unequal 
or the irregular distribution of similes. Colloquial 
comparisons which are as familiar as household 

s in one family or district are quite unknown 
in another. I have jast come upon a case in point 
in reading Mr. Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Confidences.’ 
In a foot-note to p. 98, speaking of an aunt, a nun 
at Bruges, he remarks that, offering him, as a boy, 
some gift of slender dimensions, the nun said, 
“ Well, only this; it isn’t so big as a bee’s knee.” 
On this Mr. Locker-Lampson comments that he 
had never heard the simile before, nor had he since. 
I do not know whether the “ bee’s knee ” is familiar 
to other people, but I have known and used the 
simile ever since I was a small child. 

G. L. Apperson. 


Fripay Nieut.—The following stor;, 

illustrative of the Lincolnshire superstition that 

born on Good Friday night cannot be 

Rig htened, was told me by a fellow-servant of its 
hero and its victim. 

There was a lad living on the farm who had 
been born on Good Friday night, and who, there- 
fore, could not be frightened. One of his mates 
determined to test his immunity, and, covering 
himself with a white sheet, waylaid him, on a dark 
night, in the churchyard. The lad coolly asked 
what he was “fooling at,” and knocked him down 
with a stick he was carrying. When he got home 
he was asked by some who were in the plot whether 


he had met anything. He replied that Jim had 
| tried to frighten him, but he had “larned” him 
|alesson. As ‘‘ Jim’ did not return to the house, 
| he was sought for, and found dead. The “lesson ” 
had been effectual. This happened some forty 
or fifty years ago, I believe. Cc. ©. B. 


Recorps oF Revoivtion oF 1688.—The 
following are copies of warrants issued in prepara- 
tion for the coming struggle, from the originals in 
my possession :— 

The Master of His Maties Ordenance is hereby ordered 
to deliver unto Sir John Drumond of Machanie for the 
use of the Governor in the Castle of Inne The num- 
ber of Threttie sex fyrelocks Threttie-six Patwutashes 
and Threttie six Bajonetts For wch these presents and 


bis receipt oblidgeing himselfe to returne them when 
Dated at Edr. this 2) 


called for sall be your 
day of March 1688. 


J. Hamitton CANcELL 
BALcARRES ATHOLL 
TARBERT. 


At Halyrood house the 2* day of September 1688. 

These are warranding & impowering you L*‘ General) 
Dowglas to seaze & secure the armes of all commones 
& all Heritors under ten pound sterlin of valued rent 
within the shyres of Renfrew Clidesdale Nithsdale Air 
& ite baylries of Kyle Carrick & Cunninghame Gallo 
way & Kirkcudbright & that with all diligence & secrecy 
& as near as can be in on tyme to evite alarming of 
them ; But you shall strictly prohibit all who are im- 
ployed to injure any diretly or indirectly in persons or 
goods, except in seazing of armes allenarly, & what 
armes shall be seazed you shall cause cary them to the 
Castles of Stirlin or Dumbarten as you find most con- 
venient, this being in obedience to his Maties pleasure 
signified to us by my Lord Chanceler. 


TARBERT Perta CaNnces~ 


ATHOLL, 

You are like ways to put all the people whether 
Tenants their Sons & Daughters or any other sort of 
people living in the countries you are to search to their 
oaths concerning their having or knowledge of others 


having any arms concealed & where they are hid. 
PertH CANCELL, 


A. G. Re, 
Auchterarder. 


Wesrminster Anpey.—I have no doubt that 
many of your readers will be as delighted as I am 
to hear that at last that unsightly hoarding is 
about to be removed from the north-east corner of 
the Abbey. It has been an eyesore ever since I 
can recollect ; but as that is very indefinite, I wish 
to ask when it was first put there. It will be as 
well to have some authentic record of the date, so 
that posterity may see what a —— long-suffer- 
ing being a nineteenth-century Londoner was. 

Once I was able to roam about the Abbey freely 
and in solitude: the freedom disappeared at the 
time of the dynamite scare, since which date the 
public have not been allowed to enter by the Poets’ 
Corner door. This was an inestimable loss which 
may be recovered, but the solitude has gone for 
ever ; one must now seek that in country cathedrals. 

I have seen every abbey and cathedral in England, 


, 
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and in none do I recollect the nave being con- 
staotly closed to the public as at the Abbey. On 
Sundays the inconvenience of this is even more 
noticeable, when the sole door open, the north door, 
is completely blocked. True, out of service time 
you may slink into the nave through one of the 
delightful cloister doors; but why not the west 
doors? Fancy the west doors of St. Paul’s being 
always closed ! Ratrs Txomas. 


** Gent.”—An early use of this elang expression 
is to be found in some verses (probably by Elkanah 
Settle) quoted by Walter Thornbury, in his ‘ Old 
and New London,’ from a poem on the ‘ Lord 
Mayor's Banquet of Sir Samuel Fiudyer,’ 1761, 
and apparently published at the time :— 

Where are your eyes and ears ? 
See there what honourable gent appears ! 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Breaxine Grass. (See 8" S, iv. 243, 315.) — 


“ Few there are who know why truth is said to be at 
the bottom of a well; but this I can, indeed, declare 
to you. For as a mirror was above all things an emblem 
of truth, because it shows all things exactly as they 
are, so the water in a well was, as many traditions prove, 
considered as a mirror, because looking into it we see 
our face......and for this reason a mirror was also re- 
garded as expressing life itself, for which reason people 
so greatly fear to break them.”—C. G. Leland, ‘ Legends 
of Florence,’ First Series, p. 39. 

C. B. 


Serseants’ Rives. (See 6" and 7” S. passim) 
—With a view to its identification, I send you 
iculars of one of these gold rings, which I 
ave within the last few days been so fortunate as 
to acquire. It was picked up on land at or near 
Sittingbourne, Kent. Its width is nearly two- 
eighths of an inch, and weight fifty-eight graine. 
On its outer surface, between a row on either side 
of small indentations, it bears the following 
motto in capital letters: Lecis+execvc1o+ 
REGIS+PRESERVACIO. After each sentence is an 
ornament, similar to a Maltese cross, but having 
five members ; and between the words of each 
sentence two small lines crossing each other. 
There is no mark on the inner side. I shall be 
much obliged for help in tracing this ring to its 
originator. Hompsrer Woop. 
Chatham. 


Tae or Tae Sr. Espritr.—The Duc de 
Nemours was the last surviving member of the 
extinct Order of the St. Esprit (World, 1 July, 
p. 17). Anprew OLIVER. 


“Go sPIN, YOU JADES, Go sPin!”— This 
address, said to have been made by the Earl of 
Pembroke to the nuns of Wilton Abbey, is so 
familiar as to have a quasi-proverbial sound ; yet 


well-known histories, from Strype to Green. At 
last Mr. E. H. Marsaaut kindly referred me to 
Miss Yonge’s ‘Cameos.’ Speaking of the dissolu- 
tion of abbeys, carried out by the agency of Crom- 
well c. 1535, she says: ‘‘The poor nuns were 
treated with the utmost harshness. At Wilton 
the Earl of Pembroke drove them out to destitu- 
tion, saying, ‘Go spin, you jades, go spin!’” This 
account, if not absolutely incorrect, iv at least 
misleading, as we should gather therefrom that 
the ignominious expulsion took place at this time. 
In point of fact, the abbey was quietly rendered 
up, @ grant of it was made to Lord Pembroke, and 
the nuns were pensioned. In the third year of 
Queen Mary seventeen nuns were in receipt of 
msions varying from 10/. to 4/. annually—the 
ter sum, it must be owned, being received by 
much the greater number. (Note in Dugdale.) At 
this time they were reinstated in the abbey, and 
what follows I have found in Aubrey, whom I 
suppose to be the sole authority for our anecdote. 
Being a Wiltshire man, he would probably have 
learnt it through local tradition. In his bio- 
phical notice of that laical Vicar of Bray, Lord 
embroke, he says :— 

“In Queen Mary’s time, upon the returne of the 
Catholique Religion, the nunnes came again to Wilton 
Abbey: and this William E. of P. came to the gate 
(which lookes towards the Court y a street, but is 
now walled up) with his cappe in d, and fell upon 
his knee to the Lady Abbesse and the nunnes, crying 
sea Upon Q. Mary’s death the Earle came to 

ilton (like a tygre) and turned them out, crying, ‘Out 
ye whores, to worke to worke ye whores, go spinne,’” 

During the three or four years of restitution 
death may have thinned the rank of the older 
nuns, and in all probability the sisterhood was 
recruited with new members. For these, if such 
there were, one can scarcely feel so much sympathy. 
They would be young, with some possibility of a 
career yet before them ; moreover one thinks they 
might have better read the signs of the time. In 
their case, therefore, some little abatement may be 
made in t of the earl’s cruel insult. We 
should like to think that the elder nuns again 
received their small pensions ; but as to this there 
seems to be no evidence forthcoming. 

C. B. Mounr. 


Commemorative Pizs.—The following account 
of a huge commemorative pie at Denby Dale, near 
Barnsley, should surely find a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is from the Daily News of 27 June, p. 7 :— 


“ Would this not be a dainty dish to set before the 
Cobden Club? What a pity it will not be ready for the 
feast to-day. Our Barnsley correspondent says: The 
inhabitants of Denby Dale, a hamlet in the township of 
Denby, near Seedy, who for over a century have 
baked | large pies in commemoration of remarkable events 
in the history of the country, are preparing to celebrate 
the Jubilee of the Repeal of the Corn Laws on Saturday, 
August 1, by means of another large pie. A pie was 


on looking for the story, I found it in none of the | baked 


in commemoration of the recovery of George III. 
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from mental affliction. At the conclusion of peace 
between England and France in 1815 another large pie 
was baked, containing half a sheep, twenty fowls, and 
half a peck of flour. The ‘ Repeal Pie,’ as it is locally 
called, was made on August 29, 1846, and was drawn 
through the village with thirty-one lorses, headed by 
three bands of music, The pie was 7 feet in diameter, 
1 foot 10 inches deep, and contained forty stones of 
flour, It was served in the presence of an estimated 
crowd of 60,000 people. On the occasion of the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria another monster pie was provided on 
August 27,1887. The pie was baked in a dish weighing 
15 cwt. The pie was 8 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep. 
The total weight was over two tons, and the cost was 
put down at 250/. It was drawn by ten horses. The 
pie when cut into was gamey, and few could eat it. A 
smaller pie was made on September 3, 1887, and fully 
2,000 persons dined off it. The coming pie will be 6 feet 
6 inches in width, 10 feet 6 inches in length. Owing to the 
large crowds which assemble, arrang ts are being 
made for mounted and other police. Barriers will be 
erected to — undue crushing, and prevent accidents 
which might easily occur.” 


James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


‘“*TWOULD A SAINT PROVOKE.”—At Grinton 
in Swaledale, says Cooke's ‘Guide to Richmond,’ 
&c. (p. 82), 

“the parish registers begin with the year 1640. In the 
north aisle lies Ann Barker. As is well known, all 
persons had in the olden time to be buried in wool, in 
default of which a fine was levied on the next of kin, 
It is said that Ann Barker was the last person in Eng- 
land in respect of whose burial such a fine was charged, 
she having been buried in linen, contrary to the statute. 
The document levying the fine is dated 2 May, 1692.” 

Sr. Swirary. 

[See Indexes to ‘N. & Q.,” passim.] 


Cottixs’s ‘ Pesrace.’—In a letter of 20 Dec., 
1735, from the Hon. Edward Southwell to Dr. 
Marmaduke Coghill, Uhancellor of the Exchequer, 
Ireland, which was formerly in the possession 
of Thos. Thorpe, the bookseller, of London, it is 
stated :— 

“Collins his great book [i.¢. the ‘Peerage of England,’ 
first published, in 3 vole. 8vo., same year| is only from a 
manuscript he bought, and these kind of claims (refer- 
ring to his (Southwell’s) claim to the lapsed barony of 
Cromwell) do not seem to be the works of bis own 
study and profession,” 

Southwell was personally acquainted with Collins, 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the state- 
ment was well founded. It would therefore appear 
that the latter was not the real author of the 
* Peerage’ which goes by his name. 

Y. 


Brass at Cowrotp, Sussex.—The attention 
of archeologists should, I think, be drawn to the 
following paragraph in the Chichester Diocesan 
Gazette for May, in order that means may 
be taken, before it is too late, to prevent the 
removel from its proper place on the floor of so 
fine a specimen of a monumental brass. The 
motive may be good ; but, covered as it is by mat- 


ting, there seems no sufficient reason why this well- 
preserved brass should be removed from the 
position it has occupied for more than four and a 
half centuries :— 

“ A suggestion was made at the Easter Vestry for the 
preservation of the splendid brass to Thomas Nelond, 
Prior of Lewes (0b. 1433), now to be seen in the floor of 
the nave, though covered by matting. It is getting ve 
much worn, and Mr, Churchwarden Godman sugg 
that it might be removed and placed on one of the walls, 
and a cross put to mark the spot it had occupied. No 
action, however, was taken.” 

E. H. W. D. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dreamiaxn.—Was Lamb the first to make 
mention of this now familiar region? He is cited 
by Latham as saying, in a letter to Coleridge, 
“They are real, and have a venue in their re- 
spective districts in dreamland.” Will any reader 
of Lamb send to the ‘ Dictionary ’ an exact reference 
to this letter, and especially its date? Has Dream- 
land a capital D? J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford, 


Dream-notes.—Is there any historical or 
popular evidence that these were sound-holes? 
So far as I see this is only a recent speculation of 
literary men ; the popular use seems to know them 
only as holes for light, as stated by Grose in 1787, 
and many dialect glossaries since. 

J. A. H. M. 


‘“* Becnatrep.”—This word, with the sense of 
“ bewitched,” is said to be used in Lincolnshire and 
Devonshire. I should be glad to be informed 
whether the word is in use in any other part of 
Great Britain. Tse Epiror or 
‘Tee Diatecr Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Jourwat or THE Rev. Joaw Berry, M.A.—I 
am anxious to ascertain whether the journal of the 
Rev. John Berry, M.A., mentioned in Calamy’s 
* History of the Nonconformists,’ is still in exist- 
ence, and in the possession of any of his descend- 
ants, of whom I am one. He was one of the 
ministers ejected on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
24 Aug., 1662, formerly a fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and then Rector of t Down, near 
Barnstaple. Marta 

15, Nottingham Place, W. 


Tus “ Reicn ” or Rectors.—Over the porch of 
the church of Mouzkildi (=sproutery in Basque), 
Basses Pyrénées, the following inscription shows 
the desire of an ecclesiastic to magnify his office : 
“Cet ovvrage a este fait av comancem‘ dv regne 
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dArnavd Lovis Darhex cvre lan 1709 Barneix 
Mare.” (an instances be adduced from any Eng- 
lish documents or inscriptions since the Reforma- 
tion under Henry VIII. of Anglican rectors of 
es described as “reigning” in their sphere of 
jurisdiction ? PAaLAMEDES, 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

by Miscellany. Chichester: printed 
3 grave for Lon & Rees, London. 8vo. 

Preface dated 1799. 

The Squib; or, Searchfoot : an unedited little work 
which Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra wrote in defence of 
the first part of the Quijote. Published by Don Adolfo 
de Castro, at Cadiz, 1847. from the Original 
Spanish by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Cembridge, J. Deighton; London, John W. Parker; 
Liverpool, Deighton & Laughton. 1849. 8vo. 


A. B. W. 


Tae ror Wives.—On what authority 
rests the displaying of a married woman's coat on 
a crestless shield instead of a lozenge ? we 


Taamar, OF 

“We see from a Suffolk newspaper that the organ in 
St. Michael's Church, probably one of the 
oldest in the country, was reopened on Easter Sunday, 
after repairs. The instrument, it is said, was built as 
long ago as 1674, by Themar, of Peterborough, and is 
the onjy known organ of his construction. We sbould 
like to know a little more about this Thamar. This 
organ was made for the chapel at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, but about 1700 it was presented to Fram- 
lingham Church by the Master and Fellows of the Col- 
lege, who are the patrons of the living. The carved 
case is an interesting piece of work, and is well known 
to ecclesiologists.”’ 

The above paragraph is taken from the North- 
ampton Mercury of 10 April. Any particulars 
concerning Thamar, of Peterborough, would be 
welcome. Joun Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Trish Historican Masvuscrirts 1x Trivity 
Dustin.—Much of Harris's ‘Life of 
William JIT.’ is based upon a collection of official 
correspondence which was in his sion when 
he wrote, and which is now in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. I do not know the title 
under which this collection is indexed, and hitherto 
all efforts of mine to trace it in the catalogue or 
through the assistance of the courteous officials of 
the library have been unavailing. I shall be 
greatly obliged to any person who will tell me 
under what reference the volumes are to be found. 
Portions of their contents have been published at 
various times, and some of the letters, notably 
those of Sarsfield, were reproduced in facsimile in 
*The National Manuscripts of Ireland.’ 

J. Courcy tt. 

Fairy Hill, Limerick. 


Donpgg at Was he not shot 
by a man who married his widow /—i.¢., was he 


not assassinated by one of his own side? The mur- 
derer’s wife and child were killed in Holland by 
the house falling down, and brought to Scotland 
for burial. About a hundred years later she was 
dug up, and exposed to the curious, A. OU. H. 


JacositE Sonc.—Who wrote the words and 
the beautiful music of the following? Can any 
one supply the other verses ? 

Once in fair England my Blackbird did flourieb, 

He was the chief flower that in it did spring ; 

Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 

Because that he was the true son of a King. 
But this false fortune 
Which still is uncertain 
Has caused this long parting between him and me; 
His name 1 advance 
In Spain and in France, 

And seek out my Blackbird, wierever be be. 

AN LON DUBH, 


Aaron Crockmaker.—Will some one 
kindly give me the date of an old clock made by 
Aaron Miller? The house in which it stands wac 
built about 1695. The clock is supposed to be 
as old as the house. Moricags, 


Rosix Hoop.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
furnish me with a list of the springs or rannels of 
water named after Robin Hood, and give me 
information concerning their whereabouts? I 
should also be glad to learn whether such springs 
are supposed to be connected with the ancient 
May gawes, or whether they are imagined to owe 
their relationship with Robin to once existing 
myths now lost. If the “gentle thief” was for- 
merly a supernatural ruler of the greenwood, it 
is not only possible, but likely that he also had 
control of water and sunlight, fora power directing 
vegetative energy would be almost helpless without 
such authority. E. F. C. 


‘Tae Ree. or is the origin 
of ‘The Reel of Tulloch’; and are there any words 
to the tune? There are to some reels, such as 
‘ Tullochgoram,’ of which the origin and meaning 
seems not to be known for certain. I believe 
‘Tallochgorum’ was first printed in Craig’s col- 
lection of 1730. Hy. B. Tuxxocs. 

Glencairn, Torquay. 


“Bosra.” —In the ‘Masque of Flowers,’ 
1614, the word “ bobtail” occurs as the name of 
a musical instrument. What kind of an instru- 
ment was it? H. A. Evays, 

16, Manchester Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


“Lounper.”—Can any philological reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ suggest a derivation for this word ? 
It is not uncommon in Scottish speech to-day, 
and means “to beat severely,” ‘to thrasb.” The 
dictionaries, so far as I can find, do not settle the 
origin. The ‘Century’ gives no explanation, 
whilst the ‘Imperial’ traces the word to Icel. 


| 
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Llaun, the buttock. The primary meaning might 
suit this explanation; but in Scotch, as I have 
been accustomed to hear it, a “‘ loundering” might 
as readily be associated with punishable parts of 
the — indiscriminately, as the shoulders or the 
hands ; the expression, indeed, seems to refer more 
to the nature the direction of the blows. The 
use of a strap or thong, or other weapon, however, 
is a Perhaps some of your readers 
could throw light on the subject. W. B. 


Aurnors or Quoratioxs Wantep.— 


Mediis tranquillus in undis. 
Douiar. 
When luxury opens wide her arms, 
And smiling woos thee to those charms 
Whose fascination thousands own, 
Shall thy brows wear the Stoic frown? 
V. 8. L, 
He fought 
For truth and wisdom, foremost of the brave ; 
Him glory’s idle glances dazzled not ; 
*Twas bis ambition, generous and great, 
A life to life’s great end to consecrate. 
Quoted by Shelley on the subject of Washington, in 
Trelawny's ‘ Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author,’ 
p. 86, Pickering, 1887. E. 8. 


Beglies, 
A JOKE OF SHERIDAN. 
8. x. 29.) 

THORNFIELD desires a reference to these words, 
said to have been spoken by Sheridan : “ Referring 
to a political opponent, a needy place-hunter, known 
to have been a pupil [of a baker or of one who 
lived at a baker’s shop], said, ‘the right honourable 
gentleman went to the baker for his eloquence and 
to the House of Commons for his bread.’” If 
Sheridan ever uttered these words, the right hon- 
ourable gentleman must have been Burke, who, in 
his earlier years, in common with many others who 
afterwards made their mark, was a member of the 
Robin Hood Society, which met in Essex Street 
and was called by Horace Walpole “ the Oratorical 
Clab.” The chairman of the society was a — 
of remarkable ability, and he summed up the debate. 
Ido not see any point in the remark that “ the 
right honourable gentleman went to the baker for 
his eloquence,” or the additional one that he had 
also gone “to the House of Commons for his 
bread.” But did Sheridan ever utter the words? 
There is no trace of them in ‘The Parliamentary 
History,’ or in the collected edition of his speeches. 
They are to be found, it is true, in ‘Sheridaniana,’ 
among other things which, as I have written in my 
* Biography of Sheridan,’ he never did nor uttered. 

have been reproduced in ‘Bon Mots,’ edited 
by W. Jerrold, but I am not one of those who 
maintain that a mis-statement gains credibility 
by repetition. A few words in the passage are 


authentic, just as certain parts in the current re 

of Sheridan’s great speech in Westminster 

were his own, while in both cases the reporter or 
the repeater is responsible for the fiction. Sheridan 
did use these words, with reference to Burke, on 
4 March, 1793 :— 

“Mr. Sheridan then expressed his surprise at the 
manner in which Mr. Burke had talked of the conduct 
of parties, who had long since stated that he was uncon- 
nected with any party, who had gone from the living 
Whigs to the dead, and whom, having quitted the camp 
as a deserter, he never of returning to it as a 
spy.” —‘ Speeches,’ vol. ii. p. 178. 

This is the record of what Sheridan said. I fear 
that THorwFiztp will never be supplied with an 
authority for the added words in ‘ Sheridaniana.’ 

W. Fraser Ratz. 


The Reform Club. 


THORNFIELD is not quite correct as regards the 
facts put forward in his query, if my authority 
speaks truthfully. In ‘Sheridaniana ; or, Anec- 
dotes of the Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his 
Table Talk and Bon Mots,’ London, Henry Col- 
burn, New Burlington Street, 1826, p. 278, the 
following is given as the anecdote referred to :— 


“ It is, of course, known that Mr. Burke, in the early 
part of his life, enlisted under the banners of Opposition, 
and was a constant frequenter of the house of a baker 
of the name of Tarcome, where the aspirants for fame, 
on that side of the question, used to meet, and debate 
certain proposed questions; the baker himself was 
eventually constituted perpetual president of the well- 
known Robin Hood Society ; such was the estimation in 
which he was held by the disciples of Whiggery. Upon 
a memorable occasion, Mr. Burke, in the House of 
Commons, exclaimed, ‘I quit the camp,’ and suddenly 
crossed the House, and having seated himself on the 
Ministerial Benches, shortly after rose, and made a most 
brilliant speech in opposition to his ci-devant friends 
and adherents. Sheridan was a good deal nettled at 
what be considered a needless defection, and replied with 
something like asperity to Mr. Burke's attack, and con- 
cluded his speech with nearly these words: ‘The 
honourable gentleman, to quote his own expressio 
has ‘‘ quitted the camp,’’ he will recollect that he qui 
it as a deserter. and I sincerely hope he will never 
attempt to return as a spy; but J, for one, cannot sym- 
pathise in the astonishment with which an act of apostacy 
so flagrant bas electrified the house; for neither I nor 
the honourable gentleman have forgotten whence he 

btained the which he now uses against us; 80 
far from being at all astonished at the honourable gentle- 
man’s tergiversation, I consider it not only characteristic 
but consistent, that he who in the outset of life made so 
extraordinary a blunder as to go to a baker's for elo- 

uence, should finish such a career by coming to the 
ouse of Commons to get bread.’” 


J. Fistay Sweetine. 


Samvet Pepys (8™ S. ix. 307, 489; x. 33).— 
The nature of Mr. Davey’s corrections might, in 
the case of a less-known name, suggest an incom- 
plete acquaintance with D’Avenant’s works. Oer- 
tainly they are not corrective in any single sense. 

I gave in my notes a list of the composers who 


in ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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wrote the music to the first part of ‘ The Siege of 
Rhodes.’ Mr. Davey repeats my list, and adds 
the arrangement of the acts; in other words, 
merely confirms my statement, leaving the matter 
exactly where it was. 

The two parts of the ‘Siege’ are widely enough 
separated—in matter, and above all in style—to 

warrant our regarding them as different plays ; 
indeed, it is difficult to see how they could have 
been combined effectively. Combined, however, 
they were, forming the third and last stage of the 
opera. When Mr. Davey speaks of the complete 
score of the ‘Siege’ being in existence, one would 
suppose that the combined work is referred to. 
In this case it would not be difficult to discover 
the original setting of the words “ Beauty, retire!” 
to which Pepys had apparently added some music 
bi But, after mentioning “ complete copies” 
of the work, Mr. Davey adds a list of composers 
who collaborated in the music of the first part 
only ; and in this not only the words referred to, 
but the character to whom they are addressed, do 
not even exist ! 

The first part (1656), in five acts, concludes with 
the ridiculous “ coffee” chorus ; the second (1661), 
also in five acts, reflects more credit on D’Avenant, 
is well knit, and superior from a dramatic point of 
view to the first, though less full of musical con- 
cessions ; the third (1661-2) appears to have been 
merely a combination of the first and second. If 
Ma. Davey is acquainted with the music to the 
second , he certainly does not mention the 
fact. Nor do different opinions of Lawes, Cooke, 
and Locke help the matter very much. Hawkins 
dubs Cooke “ but a dry composer”; and ‘‘ dry” is 
a mild term for the few songs of his which appear 
in Playford’s collections. 

Burney certainly has the misfortune to be “ more 
than one hundred years old”; but how Mr. Davey 
arrives at the conclusion that I have founded my 
remarks on the sands of his ‘History’ I cannot 
imagine. I made but one allusion to Burney, 
merely to show that doubts have existed as to the 
thoroughly ‘‘ operatic” nature of the work as 
advertised by D’Avenant in his prefaces. In the 
absence of any approved contradiction or alter- 
native theory by Mr. Davey, I may repeat my 
suggestion that Cooke, rather than Lawes or Locke, 
was responsible for the greater part of the music 
in the later productions of ‘ The Siege of Rhodes.’ 


Gzorce MarsHa 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Corncipences (8 §, viii, 124, 177, 270, 334). 
—The following occurs in the Illustrated Carpenter 
and Builder for 13 Dec., 1895 :— 

“ Many of the occurrences in actual life are stranger 
than the most unlikely dreams of novelists. The truth 
of the following curious incident is guaranteed. In 
September, 1892, the daughter of the blacksmith in 


gots driftwood for fuel, when in a small bay, about 
00 yards distant from her father’s house, she picked up 
a piece of wood bearing the inscription, cut with a knife, 
* Lachlan Campbell, Bilbao, March 23, 1892.’ On taking 
it to her mother she became much concerned, as this 
was the name of her own eon, who was a boiler-maker 
in Spain, and, as would be the case with most people— 
certainly with Highlanders—she could not get over the 
superstitious dread that this message from the sea was 
the harbinger of evil tidi regarding her son. Her 
friends did their best to calm her terror, exhorting her 
to wait for an explanation. When writing to her son 
she told him of what had happened, and was greatly 
relieved on receiving a reply assuring her of his well- 
being, but was astonished to learn that he perfectly 
remembered how, when on a holiday, he had cut, as 
described, on a piece of wood, and had idly thrown it 
into the sea from a rock near Bilbao. We all know the 
power of ocean currents, and need not be surprised at 
this piece of wood having been carried for six months; 
but the marvellous—and, except for undoubted evid » 
the incredible—circumstance in this case is, that this 
piece of wood, after its long wandering, should have 
been washed on the shore within 100 yards of where 
the writer’s mother lived, and that it should be picked 
up by one of his own family and taken home.” 

I remember, a few years ago, when in the Arctic 
Regions, seeing a buoy, that had got loose and 
drifted from the Goodwins, beached high and dry 
on shore near Tromso. But that erratic instance 
of the ways of ocean currents is as nothing to the 


above. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Fiat-rrons (8 §, viii. 428, 510 ; ix. 96, 174). 
—The following, from the ‘ Diary’ of John Evelyn, 
under date 8 Oct., 1672, is perhaps earlier than 
any note made by previous correspondents :— 

“* Richardson, the famous Fire-eater......also tooke up 
a thick piece of yron, such as laundresses use to put in 
their smoothing boxes, when it was fiery hot, held it 


between his teeth,” &c. 
Gitsert H. F. Vang. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


viii. 345).—In the ‘ Life 
of George Wilson, the Pedestrian,’ 1815, the 
following notice of the measuring wheel occurs :— 
“ He [i.¢, Carey, the mapeeller in the Strand) pro- 
posed to give me, for my assistance, a Mechanical Wheel, 
called an Ambulator, to aid me in more accurately 
ascertaining my measurements of the roads I was to 
travel.” —P. 20. 

Wilson did not avail himself of the proffered 
aid, but measured the distances by walking, which 
throws considerable doubt as to the accuracy of 
Cary’s maps of that period. AYEAER. 


Taywacuiz (8 §. x. 7, 60).—I do not think 
Canon Tartor has got bold of the right clue to 
this name, which is probably professional or official, 
and not locative. Compare another Scottish sur- 
name, t.¢., mac-an-t-shagairt, the 
priest’s son. Here the s of sagart bas been silenced 
by aspiration, and a ¢ inserted for euphony. Many 


Canna, in the far Hebrides, was wandering on the shore, 


other instances of these changes in the oblique 
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case in Gaelic might be quoted ; ¢. g., Mactier= 
mac-t-shiair, Macintyre = mac-an-t-shiair, both 
meaning the son of the carpenter. Tannachie, 
originally Mactannachie, would, in like manner, 
represent mac-t-sheannachaidh, the son of the 
sennachy, bard or seer. The prefix Mac is often 
dropped in colloquial use of patronymics. 
Herpert Maxwett. 


“Sr. Servtcure” S. x. 26).—Mr. Brayp’s 
horror at finding St. Sepulchre, Snow Hill, 
London, so designated upon the notice-board of 
the church was uncalled for. That Stow and 
Maitland speak of the church as St. Sepulchre 
should have caused him to reflect before writing 
to ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Brawn had for the moment 
forgotten that saint is from sanctus, and means 
holy, whether place or person is intended. The 

refix St. is now generally reserved for persons, 

t, as the present case proves, not necessarily so. 
Other examples of eaint being used in the sense of 
holy are not uncommon in the dedication of 
churches, as for instance St, Saviour and St. 
Gabriel. Neither our Lord nor the archangel are 
to be numbered amongst the saints in the restricted 
sense that Mr. Branp would attach to the word. 

F. A. Russet. 


But what is the difference between Saint 
Sepulchre and Holy Sepulchre? There is really 
no occasion to object to the expression if it is 
understood that the term saint is the equivalent of 
the term holy, and that it may be, and is, quite 
as properly used with regard to places and things 
—such as doctrines, events, and books—as it is to 
persons. Incidentally, it is incorrect to speak of 
the church in question as “dedicated to the 
memory of” the Holy Sepulchre. Churches are, 
as a matter of fact, dedicated to God, and named 
in honour of distinguished Christian ee 
places, doctrines, and events. Be 


Wenppine Ceremony (8 §, ix. 406, 475; x. 
59).—Is not J.T. F. mistaken when he says that 
the priest, when he knotted the stole round the 
hands of the contracting parties at the wedding 
described by Mr. Enctanp How tert, was but 
doing what is a modern invention? Surely in Vander 
Weyden’s great picture of ‘The Seven Sacraments,’ 
at Antwerp, in that part of it which represents the 
sacrament of matrimony the priest is represented 
as so doing. M. W. 


“Mac” “ Mc” §, ix. 508).—Althougb, 
like Mr. Pratt's friend, I am a native of Limerick, 
I cannot corroborate his statement with reference 
to the spelling of the prefix Mac. In my experi- 


ence the word is invariably pronounced as spelt ; 
nor have I known the word Mahon to be pro- 
nounced otherwise than with the accent on the 
first syllable. The difference in the spelling of 
the prefix Mac simply arises from a desire of some 


people to abbreviate the word when writing it, 
and every one seems to spell it as he wills. A 
common abbreviation of it is “M'‘,” this, though 
I doubt if it would be considered elegant, or even 
intelligible, by Celtic scholars, is familiarized to us 
in many names; but I think there are few 
Englishmen who could at once correctly pronounce 
the name M‘Beth, or who would recognize it as an 
old familiar friend, yet at least one family I know 
of spells its name this way. I was myself grievously 
disappointed several years ago to find that the works 
of a certain “T. B, M‘Aulay,” which I saw adver- 
tised for sale in an auctioneer’s catalogue, were 
neither the rarities nor the novelties I bad taken 
them for. Perhaps it may interest your corre- 
spondent to learn that here, on the borders of the 
ancient Thomond, the MacNamaras, a great and 
powerful Clare clan, are seemingly considered the 
Macs par excellence, and that members of that 
clan are, in ordinary conversation, always referred 
to as “ Denny Mac,” “Bob Mac,” &c., it being 
understood that when Mac alone is used Mac- 
Namara is meant. 
J. pe Courcr MacDonyeit. 
Fairy Hill, Limerick, 


Compare herewith the “ Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh ” 
in Aytoun’s ‘ Massacre of the Macpherson,’ in the 
* Bon Gaultier Ballads.’ G. E. 


Rav. J. Arrowsmitn §S. viii. 327).—The 
Rev. John Arrowsmith, instituted to the rectory 
of Wilcote or Wilcott, co. Oxford, 11 February, 
1733/4 (Bishops’ Certificates of Institutions to 
Benefices, dio. Oxford, P.R.O.), was resident at 
Charlbury in 1754, in which year he voted at 
Oxford as a freeholder, in respect of a freehold at 
Wilcote aforesaid (p. 54, “ Poll of the Freeholders 
of Oxfordshire, taken 17th of April, 1754,” 8vo. 
Oxford, 1754). 


Coroyation Service (8 ix. 446, 492).— 
The late Basil Montague Pickering, in 1875, pub- 
lished “The Coronation Service according to 
the Ohurch of England, edited by Jobn Fuller 
Rassell,” price ove shilling. I believe copies may 
yet be had of Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, 66, 
Haymarket. This pamphlet seems to me to give 
in the text and the notes all the information that 
can be desired. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Porators as A Cure For Raevumartism (8 
8. ix. 248, 396, 438).—It may appropriately be 
noted under this heading that roll sulphur is fre- 
quently carried in the pocket as a remedy for 
rheumatism. c. C. B 


Spiper-wort cattep Trinity” viii. 
109, 177 ; ix. 511).—Ia ‘A Dictionary of English 
Plant-Names,’ by Messre. Britten and Holland 
(E.D.S.) there is the entry: “Trinity. Tradescantia 
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virginica, L.— Kent (Higham). ‘Given the name 
it blossoms all the 
Trinity.’ Rev. O. H. alding : no doubt sug- 
by the three petals of the flower.” 
F. O. Biaxseck Terry. 


Sepizia 8. ix. 507).—A similar question 
respecting the existence of sedilia in foreign 
churches appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. xii. 344, to 
which there are instances given in reply at pp. 392, 
479, with which may be compared a communica- 
tion in vol. iii. p. 142. It is apparently the case 
that their occurrence is more rare in foreign than 
in English churches, but that they are not entirely 
absent from the latter. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Oastix, Berxsnire (8 S. ix. 207). 
—For Grimsby read Grimsbury; the so-called 
“castle” is a very important earthwork, of com- 
late construction, standing in Hampstead- 

orris parish, near the remains of a Roman villa. 
The district was marshy, and there are indications 
of a Celtic crannog or pile dwelling adjoining. 
Grim is supposed to be a form of Odin, thus in- 
dicating the presence of the Scandinavian element. 
There is a Grimsditch, near East Ilsley, between 
the two ridgeways, called variously Icknield Street 
and Ickleton Street, also in Berkshire ; and we 
find a Grimsdyke in Oxfordshire, which severed 
Icknield Street between Mongewell and Noffield. 
Grimsbury also names two hamlets near Banbury. 
All this indicates bard fighting ; but we know nothing 
certain of the combatants beyond what is reported 
of King Alfred at Ashdown, a.p. 871, also in Berk- 
shire. But, greatest of all English Grims is the 
so-called Grim’s dyke, a survival of Antonine’s 
Roman Wall in the Anglian lowlands of — 

A. 


Weicuine tae Eaxrtu (8" S. ix. 224, 314, 393, 
470; x. 37).—If the astronomer Baily dwelt in 
37, Tavistock Place, I gather that this (which was 
pulled down this year) must be the house wherein 
the earth was weighed. My notion that Britton 
the antiquary’s house was the one, arose from some 
mention by him, when I saw him therein in 1844. 
The site of his house will some day form a hand- 
some and useful street from Crescent Place to 
Tavistock Square. But only the south side thereof 
is yet built, and it forms now a front garden to the 
three houses called Russell, Bedford, and Tavistock 
houses. It is curious that both this and 37, Tavi- 
stock Place (lately called The Grove) have been 
demolished, and each of them was detached in its 
own garden, which can be said of no other in the 
thousands within a radius of three or four miles, 
except the three mansions in Regent’s Park. , 

L, G. 


Tse Sorrix “ wett” in Prace-wames (8* S. 
ix. 345, 451; x. 17)—I can neither understand 
nor subscribe to some of the statements made under 


this heading. But I should like to make a few 
remarks, 

No one has yet told us what the O.N. villr 
really is; so it is worth while to say that it is 
merely the Norse equivalent of E, wold, as ex- 
plained in my ‘ Dictionary ’ under that title. 

I entirely dissent from the statement that “the 
O.N. 6 often makes English ¢”; fora reader might 
sup’ that ‘‘ makes” is here equivalent to 
** originates.” The words eld, elbow, and ern are 
all pure English, and exist independently of the 
ON. 6. We might as well say that the O.N. o 
** makes ” the German ¢ in Ellen-bogen, 

In fact, there is a very good reason why the 
ON. 4 is totally independent of E.¢. It is simply 
this ; the O.N. é is the u-amlaut of a; the E. e is 
the i-umlaut of a. Hence they are quite different 
sounds, and can only be confounded by such as do 
not rightly appreciate what umlaut signifies. 

To the question, “ Is not Somerset itself a Norse 
word?” I at once reply, Certainly not. The 
English Somerset has nothing to do with Norse, 
buat is merely the modern form of A.-S. Sumor- 
setan (plural), with long @. This word does not 
mean “summer abode,” but ‘* summer-settlers.” 
The A.-S. equivalent of O.N. sumarsetr bappens 
to be sumerselde. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Earuiest Crrcoratinc Lisrary (8 ix. 
447).— Assuming that the querist means the 
earliest lending library, I may inform him (my 
authority being an article by the late James 
Clephan, a local antiquary of some note) that 
‘the first lending library established in England 
was that of the Bishop of Durbam, Richard de 
Bury.” Bishop Bury was born in 1281, elevated 
to the see of Darbam in 1333, and died at Bishop 
Auckland in 1345. A ‘library was founded by 
him at Oxford. 

**The students of the hall in which the books were 
lodged had the free use of them, under ‘a provident 
arrangement,’ drawn up by the donor, who enacted, 
besides, ‘ that books might be Jent to strangers,’ being 
students of the university not belonging to the hall, the 
keepers taking as security a sum exceeding the value of 


the loan.” 
W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Your correspondent will find, on referring to 
& Q.’ 8. ix. 442; S. i, 69, 154; ix. 
426), that a circulating library was in existence 
at Dunfermline in 1711, Edinburgh 1725, and 
London 1740. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


See the account of Samuel Fanconrt in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ and consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 7® S. 
vii. 247, 374; xii. 66. W. C. B. 


Apropos of C.’s query, though it is not an answer 
to it, I should like to state that I possess a set of 
the original issue of Dr. Jobnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
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Poets,’ London, 1781, which is in very good con- 
dition. On the fiy-leaf of the first volume is a list 
of names of persons among whom it was circulated 
from some lending lib or book-club. Could 
any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ identify the locality from 
the names? They are as follow, together with the 
dates of forwarding :— 
Johnson's Lives of y* Poets, Vol. 1. 3 weeks, 


Nov’ 6 to ...... Mr Brett................ 26 to 

Jan’ 1782...... Miss Whitehouse...... 4 to 

Brett..... 15 Feb* to 
Jobn Wright 7 March to 
Turton... to 
Jo* Jesson............... April 17 to 
Jos, Wright.............. May 10% to 

Examined. 


The same names recur in the same order in each 
of the other three volumes, Mrs. Brett receiving 
her copies of vols. ii., iii., and iv. from I. Humphrys 
on 16 Feb., 6 June, and 24 June, 1782, the others 
receiving the books in due course. It would add 
considerably to the interest and value of the set of 
volumes could the town in which they were first 
circulated as new books be identified. 


W. R. Tare. 
walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 
(Many replies have been received. } 


Girt, not a Bor (8" S. ix. 
326 ; x. 13).—In Wright's ‘Provincial Glossary’ 
“ child” is given as an equivalent of “ girl.” Here 
it is marked as a Devonshire word. It will be 
remembered that Shakspeare, in the ‘ Winter's 
Tale,’ III. iii., uses the word similarly, where he 
makes the old shepherd say, “ A boy or a child, I 
wonder ?” ©. P. Hate. 


Shakespeare, as is well known, made liberal use 
of West-country phrases. On this topic, see the old 
shepherd’s query, when he discovers an infant cast 
away on the seashore, “A boy or a child, I 
wonder ?” (* Winter's Tale,’ III. iii. 71). 


Nemo. 
Temple. 


I wrote ‘‘ popularly employed,” but the printer 
makes me say “properly employed,” to which I 
by no means assent. Cuas. Jas. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


§, x. 27).—I seek 
further to trace connexion between Dorothy Cromp- 
ton and the Lord Forfar of circa 1667. Jane, 
daughter of Sir Walter Aston, of Ticksall, who 
died 1589, married William Crompton, Esq., of 
Stone Park, Staffs. Dorothy is described in the 
Ashborne Church monument as ‘‘neptis” to 
Walter, Lord Forfar. How was she related to 
William Crompton ? The Sir Walter above named 
was grandfather to the first Baron 


TransLation (8 §, ix. 484).—I trust, for the 
sake of Longfellow’s Latinity, that the epitaph 
quoted does not contain “tetegit,” but tetigit. 
May I be permitted to give a rendering as terse as 
the words seem to demand ?— 

A maid-of-all-works 
Lies below ; 
Whate’er she handled 
Smash did go. 
F. C. Brrxsece Terry. 


Tae Broom Dance (8 S, x. 26).—It is sur- 
prising that Mr. Taorre should have lived thirty 
years in Devonshire without hearing of this dance, 
which is one of the best known and most commonly 
practised inthe West. The present writer remem- 
bers seeing it at a farmhouse ashen faggot burning 
on a Christmas Eve over fifty years ago, and to- 
day it may be seen in the kitchen of almost any 
public-house. I could produce twenty men who 
can and would dance it for a small consideration 
—particularly if liquid. Like the “‘ monkey’s 
hornpipe.” it is not seen except in “‘ kitchen com- 
pany.” Your correspondent fairly describes the 
action, and a good deal of dexterity and agility 
is needed to throw the legs alternately over the 
stick while keeping the head of the broom on the 

und. Here, in Somerset, it is called ‘‘ The 

arsh stick-dance,” or “To dance the bursh ”— 
= brush being the housemaid’s long-handled 


Perhaps Mrs. Lily Grove can give some infor- 
mation as to the history and ry of the 
dance ; but I havea notion that the ‘ Keel Row,’ 
though a nautical air, is scarcely Semitic, nor of 
high antiquity. The music at the first of the two 
performances I have witnessed was on that very 
expressive instrument an iron teatray, while the 
dancer sang and hummed alively accompaniment ; 
bat I only remember one line, not quite suitable 
for your pages. Generally the words were of no 
meaning—not the same, though similar in character 
to those I give below, which were written down 
for me by the very first old man I spoke to on the 
subject :— 

The Brush-steck Dance. 
The Tuther lettle Tune, 
The Tutber lettle Tune. 
And can you dance 
the Tuther lettle Tune. 
The Luptey Tumpey, Tuther lettle Tune, 
The Lettie Tune. 

I find the air now used here is generally the 
* Keel Row’ when fiddle or accordion are forth- 
coming; a teatray is not quite suitable for it. 
By the way, that tune is known by the name of 
“*The monkey cocks his tail.” I cannot account 
for the absence of the women ; it must surely have 
been accidental, or the too common 
to rouse their interest. 

No doubt there are many survivals of the kind 
referred to by Mr. Torre, more or less gross, 
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but except, perhaps, in the cant phrase “ jumping 

over the broom ” for an i cohabitation, there 

—_ little evidence of antiquity in this particular 
ce, 

The name Bal is, I submit, scarcely Phcenician, 
but is most certainly the Devonshire rendering 
of our West Country ball, a knoll. The name 
**Cloutsham-Ball” is a familiar instance, and 


is a household word at this time of the year 
among those who attend the o meet of the 
Devon and Somerset called the 
** Dankery Derby.” 


Your correspondent can hardly be serious in 
connecting Easter-brook, Maddicott, Balhatchet, 
Amory, and Symons with Babylonia, though I 
have been confidently informed that our modern 
sheriff is Arabic shereef. Coincidence of sound 
is often curious, as well as curiously misleading. 

F. T. 

I suspect that “the broom dance” is somewhat 
similar to its brother “the cudgel dance,” common 
in some districts of the north of Ireland, and should say 
that this dance is so immoral in the different move- 
ments that females having any feelings of refine- 
ment or decency would naturally remain out of 
sight during its performance, i.¢., stay indoors, 

Wx. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Saxon Wuezt Cross (8 §, ix. 447).—This 
is probably a consecration cross. It is of the form 
which Mr. J. H. Middleton, in vol. xlviii, of the 
Archeologia, p. 458, mentions as follows: ‘‘ The 
forms of the crosses are numerous, but the com- 
monest of all is type A.” There is an example in 
plate xxxiii. fig. 1, from Bishop's Cleeve, Gloucester- 
shire, with various similar ones in pl. xxxiii., 
xxxiv, Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sm Nares (8 x. 7).—See the 
Dictionary of National Biograpby,’ 


“ Onty ” (8" 8. viii. 84, 273; ix. 213, 332).— 
At the last reference Mr. Tuomas Barve states 
that the use of this word as a preposition is not 
uncommon, What author so uses the word? I 
shall be glad to have a quotation or quotations 
for such usages. F. a Biexseck Terry. 


Pate Srvart, Eart or (8 §, x. 
8).—I think Moro pe Moro must be in error 
respecting the above-named earl. Patrick Stewart, 
second Earl of Orkney (beheaded 1614), was the 
son of Robert Stewart, Abbot of Holyrood, Earl 
of Orkney, natural son of King James V. The 
family (in the male line) became extinct on the 
death of Robert Stewart, dson of Sir James 
of Tullas, brother of Earl Patrick. For pedigree 
see ‘Peerage of Scotland’ by Douglas, and the 
‘Extinct Peerages’ by Burke. The present Earl 


of Orkney is not descended from Patrick Stewart, 
the family name being originally Hamilton, now 
Hawmilton-Fitzmaurice. The title was ted to 
Lord George Hamilton, fifth son of William 
Douglas, Duke of Hamilton, 3 Jan., 1696. Neither 
are the Stewarts of Appin, who claim descent 
through Dougal, a natural son of John Stewart, 
Lord of Lorn, a descendant of Sir John Stewart, 
of Bonkyl, second son of Alexander, High 
Steward of Scotland circa 1255-83. The Stewarts 
of Appin were located on the east side of 
Loch Linnhe, in Argyleshire. ‘The Stewarts 
of Appin, by John H. J. Stewart (1880), would 
probably give some information respecting any of 
the clan who (as the query states) served under 
King James at the of the Boyne. 
Joun Rapcwirrs. 
Is it not Robert Stuart, Earl of Orkney, that 
Moro pe Monro refers to? He was a natural 
son of V. His son Patrick (Pate ?), 
Earl of Orkney, was executed for a mistake in 
Latin . Robert Stuart, proud of his 
birth, but no scholar, had styled himself “ Dominus 
Robertus Stuartus filius Jacobi Quinti Rex 
Scotorum,” an error which helped to bring his 
son to the scaffold. His fate was not altogether 
undeserved, however. Few, even among the 
Stuarts, surpassed him in crime. There is a short 
account of this gentleman in my small book on 
‘Orkney, Past and Present,’ now nearly out of 
print. I shall be happy to give Moro pz Moro 
a copy if he will favour me with his address and 
veal care to see it. The principal authority on 
all matters connected with the Orkney Islands is 
Torfsous, in whose work, ‘ Historia Reram Orca- 
densium,’ he might find further information about 
this character if necessary. The Stuarts were 
probably a Norman family, being descended 
in the direct male line from Alan, one of the 
companions of William the Conqueror. 


J. Foster Parmer. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8,W. 


§, ix. 385).— 
“ Feared” in the sense mentioned by Mr. Bayne 
is, like many other Scottish colloquialisms, a word 
of common use in England. Among the working 
classes of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, for instance, 
people are ‘‘feared of a savage bull” and 
‘*strangely feared when it thunders heavily,” 
while a ghost ‘‘ fears them almost to death.” 

In a few years, it may be, the will have 
acquired the art of epeaking schoolmaster’s Eng- 
lish, but at present Elizabethan phraseology still 
comes easily to their lips. 

By-the-by, is it too late to prevent the exclusion 
of the good old words “ yon” and “‘ yonder” from 
ordinary use among educated people? The lan- 
guage will be the if they are allowed to 
become obsolete. To the villager “this” means 
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the thing here, ‘‘ that” signifies the thing there, 
and “‘ yon” the ae a still greater distance. 
But those who have been tutored and governessed 
into so-called correctness of diction know that 
“yon ” is vulgar, and avoid it accordingly. When 
and wherefore did it fall into discredit in cultivated 
society ? G. W. 


** Feared ” and “a’fearded ” are common enough 
and may ~ heard every 

y in the villages here, a very long way from 
Scotland 


Harry Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


This use of the word is not novel; my small 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives the 
following as the second meaning of the verb fear, 
**to fright, to make afraid,” and quotes as an 
authority Dr. John Donne, the poetical Dean of 
St. Panl’s. Waurorp. 

Ventnor. 


“ Feard,” “feared” =afraid, frightened, is no 
doubt a Scottish colloquialiem, but it is, I think, 
common throughout the greater part of England. 
It occurs in my ‘ Manley and Corringham Glossary,’ 


with the following example: ‘‘Silly bairn, he’s | P® 


7 to go thrif th’ check yard i’ th’ daayleet.” 
hear the word very frequently—so often, indeed, 
that it makes no impression on my memory. 
Epwarp Peacock, 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Cf. 
All were full feared that there were fun 
Their leaders may they barely ban. 
Lawrence Minot’s ‘ War Poems,’ 1352. 
I quote from Prof. Henry Morley’s ‘Shorter 
English Poems’ (“ Lib, of Eog. Lit.”). 
A. O. W. 
Joun Everarp S. x. 9).—See the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biograpby,’ vol. 


1s Portrait §, ix. 109, 357, 412). 
—I regret my inability to add directly to the 
elucidation of the truly remarkable picture in the 
Dulwich collection referred to by Mrs. Leca- 
Weekes. In view, however, of the two Leominster 
woolpacks in it and certain of the quarterings in 
the shield on the lady’s side of the picture, which 
are stated to be those of Lloyd and Williams, I 
should be tempted to infer the probability of the 
initials W. I. and I. L. representing the name of 
Jones. Some real light, however, may well be 
thrown upon this view of the work by commend- 
ing the gentleman's arms to students of heraldry. 
They are these: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, a fess 
gules engrailed between three boars’ heads couped 
or; 2 and 3, three lions rampant argent ; over all 
a crescent of difference. The gentleman carries, 
stuck in bis unworn gloves, an iris ; the lady wears 
one in her bosom. The arms of the latter are 


Quarterly of six: 1 and 6, Sable, a lion rampant 
arg. ; 2, Sable, two spear-heads (?) arg. ; 3, Argent, 
a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis sable; 4, 
Argent, three chevrons gules; 5, Argent, a lion 
rampant sable. The date of the picture is 1560, 
or the third year of Elizabeth’s reign. 

It was not my intention to do more than single 
out the skull portrait mentioned in my last com- 
munication as a beautiful example of the good taste 
manifested by Lotto, the Italian, in dealing with 
this unpleasant accessory. A hundred years later 
than his time it was utilized by certain Dutch and 
Flemish masters as an emblem not merely of death, 
but as a token of the medical profession. In this 
manner it occurs in a portrait of a water-doctor 
by Gerard Dow, in the possession of Heywood 
Lonsdale, Esq., and perhaps similarly in the half- 
length portrait (sixteenth century) of a man in 
cap and vest of black velvet, with a mulberry- 
coloured gown, in the National Gallery, whose 
right hand rests upon a skull, while in his left be 
holds pansies. If I do not err, Gerard Dow has 
placed a skull in the foreground of his own por- 
trait in the Pitti collection. Another German 
rtrait (sixteenth century), half-length, of a man, 
in the National Gallery, likewise exhibits this 
emblem of death.* His left hand rests upon a 
skull. Van Dyck has employed it peculiarly in 
two distinct portraits of Rachel de Rouvigny, 
Countess of Southampton, belonging respectively 
to Lords Cowper and Spencer. In both instances 
the subject rests her right foot upon a skull, the 
meaning being evident. An Italian example may 
be recalled as having been exhibited in the New 
Gallery a year ago, being a half-length portrait of 
a clean-shaven young man, by B. Licinio, in front 
of whom, though untouched by him, lies a skall. 

It is manifest from the foregoing that the skull, 
skeleton, or even entire corpse, was made use of 
by painters as an accessory or property in one or 
other of three secular capacities—namely, as an 
emblem of the danger of death incurred or over- 
come by the person portrayed ; secondly (perhaps 
in the Dulwich picture), as a gloomy reminder of 
the precarious nature of even sanctified ties (“ The 
word of God bathe knit us twayne, and death shail 
us divide again’); lastly, it was used as the 
symbol of a profession. The seventeenth century 
yields by far the greater number of instances of 
the three practices, Sr. Crain 


Gray or Grey S. x. 49).—Mr. Atrrwetz 
does not notice that for several centuries it has 
been the custom of the English feudal families 
of this name to write it Grey, while the Scottish 
wrote it invariably Gray. 1t was different as late 
as the fourteenth century. Sir Thomas Gray, of 


* I recollect in the Munich and Dresden galleries two 
or three examples of entire skeletons peeping through 
green curtains in portraite. 
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Hetoun, in Northumberland, though the founder 
of the noble families of Grey in that county, always 
wrote his name with a, and so did his son Sir 
Thomas, author of that fascinating and too little 
known work the ‘Scalacronica,’ written in the 
language they both spoke, viz., Norman French. 
The elder Gray was taken prisoner at Bannock- 
burn, and the younger wrote the ‘ Scalacronica’ 
when a prisoner of war in Edinburgh Castle about 
1355. In their case it seems not to have been a 
territorial name, as they never prefixed the charac- 
teristic de, but a colour name, equivalent to the 
Welsh Lloyd. Hersert Maxwett, 


“Our old titled families prefer the ¢.” 
Not in Scotland. Witness the barony of Gray, 
which, on the death of the late Earl of Moray, 
ae and is held by Mrs. Eveleen McLaren 
ee , now Lady Gray in the peerage of Scot- 
d 


Anous, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Against the English titles of Grey may be set 
the old Scotch barony of Gray, just successfully 
claimed by Mrs. Eveleen Smith, 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Normaw Rott at Dives S. ix. 467).— 
1. Raoul de Mortemer or Ralph de Mortimer, son 
of Roger de Mortimer, of St. Martin, Normandy, 
from whom are descended the Barons Mortimer of 
Wigmore and Earls of March, &. 2. Renaud 
and Turstin de Sainte Héléne, sons of Rou, pro- 
bably take the name from some parish or lordship. 
3. Robert de Rhuddlan, son of Umfrid, an Anglo- 
Dane, by Adeliza, sister of Hugh de Grantmesnil 
of the family of Giroie. Knighted by Edward the 
Confessor ; visits his relations in Normandy and 
returns to England after the battle of Senlac. 
He was attached to the service of Hugh, Earl of 
Chester, and commanded the troops on the Welsh 
border. His principal residence was Rhuddlan 
Castle, and from that place he takes his name (see 
Ordericus Vitalis). 4. Richard de Saint Clair— 
the Sinclairs of Rosslyn, Earls of Orkney and 
Caithness, claim descent from this family, who 
resided at St. Olair, near St. Lo, in the Cotentin, 
Normandy. Joun Rapcuirre. 


Tam sure J. B. S. will forgive me for pointing 
out that his statement that a roll or list of the 
companions of the Conqueror was “erected” in 
the church of Dives is likely to cause misappre- 
hension. The list of names is inside the church 
of Notre Dame in Dives, and carved in bold 
letters in the stone wall above the west door. It 
may be as well to add that Dives is within a mile 
of Oabourg, a sea-bathing place about an hour's 
railway ride from Trouville. THORNFIELD. 


What connexion is there between Rhuddlan 
Castle and the third Edward? I ask for ioforma- 


tion’s sake. The pronunciation of Rhuddlan is, 
I believe, Rhythlan (th soft). This is how I have 
heard it in the neighbourhood, and it accords with 


the rules given in Rowland’s ‘ Welsh i 


Curious Tenure or Lanps (8" S. ix. 489).— 
The subject to which the query of O. refers has 
been several times in ‘N. & Q.’ (1" S. iv. 406 ; 
24 S. xi, 246; 3°4 S. vii. 354, 388 ; 5 S. i. 506), 
but no explanation of the custom has been given. 
Mr. W. Andrews, in ‘ Curiosities of the Church,’ 
1890, pp. 22-9, mentions a tradition that it arose 
in expiation fora murder, He has a fall account 
of it, with a print of the gad-whip and of the 
ceremony of the procession of the ass, with which 
it is also compared in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 
vol. i, pp. 396-8. There are illustrations of the 
whip and the procession both in Chambers and 
Andrews, but the print of the whip is more com- 
plete in the latter. Mr. Andrews also mentions that 
there was an unsuccessful petition to the House of 
Lords for the abolition of the custom from the 
Lord of the Manor of Hundon, but that it was not 
abolished until the sale of the Manor of Broughton 
in 1846. It is supposed, but without any authority, 
to have its origin in ‘‘a self-inflicted penance by 
a former nun of the Broughton estate for killing 
a with such a whip (Andrews, p. 27). Sir 
O. H. J. Anderson, in his ‘Pocket Guide to 
Lincoln,’ gives an account of it, with the statement 
“that it is now given up,” 1880, p. 87. The 
symbolical character of the proceedings appears in 
Andrews, p. 24. Ep. MarsHALt. 


Surely by this time the Caistor gad-whip must 
be quite an old friend. See ‘N.& Q.,’ 5" 8. i. 
506, and the references there; Mr. Andrews’s 
books, &c. w. C. B. 


This manorial custom continued for a consider- 
able period until 1846, when the land was sold. 
C. is referred to Andrews’s ‘ Bygone Lincolnshire’ 
and Andrews’s ‘Curiosities of the Church’ for 
information on this subject. J. P. B. 


of them very long, are acknow- 


Taz Boox or Common Prarer in Roman 
Orrices (8 §. ix. 469 ; x. 17, 60).—The use of 
the Psalms is not confined to religious houses, as 
Mr. Epwarp H. Marsa seems to think. If 
he will look through the ‘Catholic Directory’ 
(Barns & Oates) he will find a good many churches, 
served by seculars, where vespers, or compline, or 
both, are sung. No doubt, in a great many places, 
the Divine Office cannot be chanted, but that is 
simply on account of eur poverty and paucity of 
clergy and choirs. Norcan we pretend to vie with 
the Church of England cathedrals as regards the 
power and sweetness with which the Psalms are 
sung. But we lack endowments with which to 
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provide choir-schools, vicars-choral, organists, and 
choir-masters. It is our misfortune, not our fault. 
Of course, all our clergy, from the Pope downwards, 
recite the Psalms appointed in the office for each 
day, and a great many more of these are said or 
sung in the Breviary daily office than in the 
matins and evensong of the Prayer Book. 
Grorce Ancus. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Presenparr Vicroria (8 S. ix. 329, 377; 
x. 14, 54).—With reference to this subject, a 
“Prebenda Regis” was proposed in another 
instance more than seven hundred years ago. 
Hackington Oollege, near Oanterbury, which 
Archbishop Baldwin attempted to found in 1186, 
was to consist of sixty to seventy prebendaries, 
one stall assigned to the king, and one to each 
bishop, who, however, were to endow and appoint 
each his prebendary and vicar. See Bishop Stubbe’s 
introduction to ‘ Epistole Cantuariensis,’ vol. ii., 
Rolls Series, No. 38, which contains a full account 
of this dispute. The monks of Canterbury pre- 
vented this design being carried out. 


Arrsur Hosser. 
Wingham, Kent. 


Warnam, Arcusisnor or 
Bury x. 76).—Wood, in the second (Hook, 
in his ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
erroneously quotes this as third) volume of his 
*Athene Oxonienses,’ col. 738, states that the 
name of William’s father was Robert. That of his 
mother I have not been able to ascertain. 


W. T. 
Blackheath 


In place of a reply I send another . Where 
is there a portrait of the archbishop er D. 

Chalmers’s ‘ Dictionary’ says the archbishop’s 
father was Robert Warham, of a genteel family 
at Okely, in Hampshire. 

O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

According to Wood’s ‘ Ath. Oxon.’ and Foster's 
* Alum. Oxon.’ his father’s name 


Emaciatep Ficurss (8" 8. viii. 386, 464, 509 ; 
ix. 152, 254, 478).—One of the finest examples, 
which has not been alluded to by any of your 
correspondents, is the tomb of Archbishop Chiche- 
ley, in Canterbury Cathedral. I remember forty 
years the description of it given by the show- 
man who then accompanied visitors round the 
church, “ Above you sees the Harchbishop in his 
Harchbishop’s robes, and below you sees him as he 
lays a copse.” In the course of many wanderings 
on the tinent, I only remember one example, 
viz., in the Abbey Church of St. Martin, at Laon. 
This is a mural tablet without a date, but I should 
judge it to be of about the middle of the sixteenth 


century, commemorating “ Petrus de Ponte, hujus 
Monasterii Abbas.” In the upper part he is repre- 
sented “in pontificatibus,” on bis knees before the 
B. V. M. and Child, and below lying naked, with 
mitre and pastoral staff, and covered with worms, 
with the following inscription :— 
Vermibus hic donor, et sic ostendere conor, 
Qualiter hic ponor, ponitur omnis honor. 
F. D. H. 
Can E. C. inform me whether the monument to 
Sir William Weston, which was purchased by Sir 
George Booth and removed to Burleigh in 1788, 
is still in existence; and what Burleigh is referred 
to; who is the present representative of Sir Geo 
Booth at Burleigh ; and generally to whom I d 
apply for information on the subject of the monu- 
ment, if still in existence ? 
A. F. G. Leveson-Gower. 
Athens, 


“Trovuste” vusep Inrransitivety x. 
45).—I did wrong to challenge Pror. Sxzat. I 
should have taken it for granted that he was not 
mistaken, and asked, if I wrote at all, for informa- 
tion. He has prodaced his ancient authority, also 
his modern ; the existence of the latter I never 
doubted, nor did I doubt that the phrase was 
common and widely understood—many real sole- 
cisms are that. Still, from Mandeville and ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ to the ‘ Century Dictionary’ and Venn’s 
‘Symbolic Logic’ (1881) is a long step, or, in 
modern slang, a far cry ; and I should like to see 
quotations from writers of classical English of, say, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But 
Pror. Sxeat thinks such may be found ; and so, 
in deference to his far better knowledge, I write 
my recantation, C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

ford, Coventry. 


In the following scrap of quotation we have 
‘**trouble” so used, the context showing that the 
meaning is “ be troubled or concerned ” :— 

** As I troubled to know the sequele of my adventures, 
Ennoramita came to see me,” &c.—Wiliam Browne, 
trans. ‘Gomberville’s Polexander (1647), ii.-iv., 178. 

Any one familiar with recent American news- 
papers or light literature of an inferior order must 
remember the Transatlantic use of oversleep and 
overwork as intransitives, F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Ayosiica Catatani (8 §, ii. 485 ; iii. 113, 
211, 272; x. 62)—If I may trust my memory 
in a matter reaching back near upon half a century, 
Dr. Stephen Elvey, organist of New College, once 
told me that Angelica Catalani, with a voice “like 
an angel,” was capable of singing so sadly out of 
tune (sharp, I think he said) as to be quite pain- 
ful. If so,a good musician might well say that 


‘*for her singing he wouldn’t give a groat”; and 
Mary Lamb’s epigram, with its reference to Cara- 
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dori’s throat, may be a mere coincidence. Bio- 
ggeag are apt to overlook these rifts within the 
C. B. Moonr. 


Comyen1 Napozon I, (8@ 8. x. 76).— 
There is a good deal about Bonaparte’s descent in 
the ‘Memoirs’ of the Duchess d’Abrantés. D. 


Harmony in Verse (8 S. ix. 225, 482).—It is 
not difficult to make an addition to Mr. JonaTHan 
Bovcuter’s dozen quotations for Tennyson’s use 
of the letter /. 

‘ none’ thus begins :— 

There lies a vale in Ida lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills, 

The last stanza but one in ‘To FE. L. on his 

Travels in Greece’ is— 
A a shoulder under gloom 
cavern pillars; on the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell ; 
And many a slope was rich in bloom, 
The poem begins with :— 
Illyrian woodlands echoing falls. 

In ‘The Lotos-Eaters,’ § 7, there are eleven /'s 
in two lines :— 

Ho t (while irs lull us, blo’ low] 

At length I sawa lady within call 


Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there. 
* A Dream of Fair Women.’ 
And past his ear 
Went shrilling, “ Hollow, hollow all delight |” 
* The Passing of Arthur,’ 
Here there are nine /’s in a single line. 
For expression cf. — 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it. 
* Lucretius.’ 
Bat perhaps the most remarkable line in Tenny- 
son is the third in the following passage from 
* Lucretins ’:— 
And I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane. 
The sweeping swish of the line is most remarkable. 
This line contains fourteen vowels, eleven liquids, 
and only six consonants. 
Mr. Artur Mayatu seems to think that in 


the line 
Silent upon a peak in Darien 
the second syllable of the first word is em- 
hasized. Surely “‘silent” is a trochee. His 
ea, too, of what is meant by alliteration is quite 
new tome. He says it “ deals with the repetition 
of one liquid sound.” Hear the definition of the 
‘ N. E. D.’: “The commencing of two or more words 
in close connexion with the same letter, or rather 
the same sound.” F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


A Desrperatum §, ix. 
268, 476; x. 32).—In view of the slight variations 


which are found in different copies of the First 
Folio, it would be interesting to know from what 
copy Messrs. Chatto & Windus made their fac- 
simile. Halliwell-Phillipps’s preface does not give 
this information. Reading ‘ Cymbeline’ in Dyce’s 
second edition, I find a note on II. ii. 43 (‘‘ that’s 
riveted”), ‘* The first folio has ‘that’s riuete.’” 
The reduced facsimile reads ‘‘ riueted,” but no 
doubt Dyce’s copy, now under a glass case at South 
Kensington, has “ riuete.” 

When the next facsimile is produced (and there 
should soon be room for another, though I believe 
second-hand copies of that of 1876 are often to be 
found) it is to be hoped that, though not full size, 
it will be large enough to be read easily without a 
magnifier. I am not so fortunate in my copy as 
Mr. Spence; mine is frequently indistinct, in 
some places so much so that it would be rash to 
affirm from it what the reading of the folio - o 

A. G. C. 


‘A Lecenp or Reapivae Axper’: ‘THE 
Camp or Reruce’ S. x. 75).—These are both 
by Charles Macfarlane, who was one of Mr, Charles 


Knight’s most industrious helpers. 
Wituiam E, A. Axon. 


‘A of Reading Abbey,’ ‘The Camp of 
Refuge,’ and ‘The Dutch in the Medway,’ are by 
Charles Macfarlane. See Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ 


and ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x. 125. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Tuomas Gainsporoucn (8™ §, ix. 509; x. 58). 
—Fulcher’s statement that the wife of the Rev. 
Humphrey Burroughs, Master of the Grammar 
School at Sudbury, was a daughter of the cele- 
brated Dr. Busby is obviously incorrect. Busby 
never married, and his nearest relations at the 
time of his death were the grandchildren of his 
first cousin, Sir Thomas Robinson, sometime 
Treasurer of the Inner Temple. OG. F. R. B. 


Sr. Pavt’s Cuvrcnyarp §. x. 8, 77).—If 
our revered Editor will permit a humble picker-up 
of ancient crumbs to cite an older instance of the 
practice of speaking of the cathedral of the metro- 
polis without the prefix to the great Apostle’s name 
than any which ‘N. & Q.’s correspondents have 
mentioned under the above references, I will venture 
to quote the Miller's description of that ‘‘ hendy 
Absolon,” the parish clerk, who went to con- 
spicuous grief in illicit love-making, as all may 
read in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.’ To the 
stupendous disgust of his fellow traveller, the 
Reve, the Miller told us of Absolon that 

Crulle was his heer, and as the gold it schon, 
And strowted as a fan right large and brood ; 
Ful streyt and evene lay hie jolly schood. 

His rode was reed, his eyghen arey as goos, 
With Powles wyndowes carven in his shoos. 
In hosen reed be went ful fetusly. 


The allusion is, of course, to the complex and 
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radial tracery in the windows of the Gothic cathe- 
dral as it existed in Chaucer’s time, c. 1350, when 
the phrase in this form must have been perfectly 
understood by such as I, “a sonne of Cokenay.” 
On the other hand, we may refer part of the 
irreverence implied by the term to the ways of 
Robyn the Miller when ‘‘dronke he was of ale,” 
as on that eventful morning, and while 
—— in Pilates voys he gan to crye, 

And swar by armes and by blood and bones. 
To drop a saint’s title was, at the time in question, 
no irreverence. Thus we read of Chaucer's monk, 

What echulde he studie, and mak himselven wood, 

Upon a book in cloystre alway to powre, 

Or swynke with handes, and laboure, 

At Auystyn byt? Howschal the world be served ? 

Lat Auystyn have his swynk to him reserved ; 
and St. Benedict was often ‘‘ Benet,” while, con- 
trariwise, in the portrait of the “Persoun of a 
toun,” we read that he would not ran 

—— to Londone, unto seynte Poules, 

To seeken him a chaunterie for soules. 
To this day the man who in the Mount’s Bay 
region asks a fisher, a miner, or a farming man 
for the church town of St. Paul by Penzance will 
have to stand corrected till he knows the place as 
** Paul,” and yet all Cornishmen know of St. 
Baryan, St, Teath, St. Erth, and even Sancreed, 
as well as St, Just, St. Ervan, and St. ae 


Sr. Corwiity, at Carnac, tv Brirrany (8% 
8. x. 48).—According to Roman hagiography St. 
Cornelius was twenty-second Pope, was sovereign 
pontiff a.p. 254, and reprehended St. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, for rebaptizing heretics. 
Besides presiding over cat'le, he had another 
attribute, for Bale, in a list of “ bons petitz saintz,” 
as Rabelais calls them, mentions “St. Fiacre for 
the ague, St. Apolline for the tooth-ache, St. 
Gratian for lost thrift, St. Walstone for good 
harvest, St. Cornelis for the foul evil,” &c. (‘Select 
Works,’ Parker Society, 1849, p. 498). Bat was 
there more than one St. Cornelis? 


James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Cuvurcawarpens (8 S, x. 77).—The four 
churchwardens at St. Hilda’s Church here, a 
petaal curacy, are elected annually at Easter by 
the ancient select vestry of twenty-four members. 
As is, I believe, usual with these select vestries, 
vacancies as they occur are filled up by the 
members. R. B. 

South Shields, 


*Nicetesy Marrizep’ §, ix. 489).—The 
fall title of this curious plagiaristic publication 
reads as follows: “ Scenes from the Life of Nickleby 
Married: containing certain remarkable passages 
and strange adventures that befel the Nickleby 
family, being a sequel to the ‘ Life and Adventures 


of Nicholas Nickleby.” It was edited by “ Guess,” 
and contains twenty-one etched illustrations by 
“Quiz.” The book was published in London by 
John Williams, 1840, pp. vi, 516, being a 
in — with green wrappers, in imitation o 
Dickens's serials. The ulna are in the style of 
“ Phiz,” bat much inferior. The actual name of 
the author has never, I believe, transpired. 
F. G. Kirroy, 


A Scorrisa ‘‘Lecerp” (8 S. x. 49).—The 
reference is to J. G. Dalvell’s ‘ Scottish Poems of 
the Sixteenth Century,’ E jinburgh, an" 


Hetr-mace or Tat Maxwetts or NiTHsDALe 
or Carrtaverock (8 8. ii. 24, 364; ix. 408). 
—Your correspondents signing themselves Sicma 
and Bernav anpD Maxwetu seem to have over- 
looked the fact that it has not yet been shown 
(a) whether Charles was the eldest or a younger 
son of Alexander Maxwell, of Park, by his second 
marriage ; nor (b) whether Alexander, a son by 
the first marriage, died s.p.; nor (c) where and 
when Charles Maxwell married Miss McBriar. 
It is a pity that Bernav anp Maxwe ct did not 
tell us what connexion their query about an 
Alexander Maxwell, b. 1776, in London, has with 
the rest of their note. Was his father a grandson 
of Alexander Maxwell, of Park? F, C. P. 


“ Frrrrermouse ” = Bar S. ix. 348, 476; x. 
18, 81).—This word was discussed in 4" §. iii. 
576 ; iv. 45, 167; and if Mr. Boucier had con- 
sulted the last reference he would have read some 
quotations from Ben Jonson, which would have 
shown that Tennyson was not the first to introduce 
this word into Eoglish poetry. “ Flittermouse” 
or ‘“‘flindermouse” is the German fledermaus, 
Flemish vledermuis. Mr. Cuicaester Hart says 
that flinder is a little too miuch to put “on a 
bat’s back”; bat a former correspondent pointed 
out that vlinder is one of the names given in 
Belgium to the butterfly, and a butterfly would 
surely not outweigh the tricksy Ariel. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Susstirutep Porrraits (8 S. vii. 266, 314, 


Per- | 369, 452, 496 ; ix. 277, 371, 434, 458).—I have 


a mioiatare copy of the portrait by Parmigianino 
said to be of Columbus, In it he is depicted 
sitting with a helmet and breastplate behind him, 
on his head a red velvet béret. He has a ——s 
moustache and a ringleted beard of auburn colour. 
The long oval face and bair down the middle 
certainly reminds one of some “‘ Christus.” There 


is an engraving from the same picture in Weiss’s 
‘ Biographie Universelle.’ Washington Irving, ia 
his ‘ Life of Columbus,’ says, “‘ his visage was long, 
nose aquiline, cheek-bones rather high,” which 


tallies with the miniature ; but he goes on to say 
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that (scoording to Las his hair, which was | Sootiand. Oxford Dictionary" treste thie wan 


in his youthful days of a light colour, soon turned 
to grey, and at thirty years of age it was quite 
white.” Constance 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
The English Dialect Dictionory. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A.—Part I. A to Ballot. (Frowde.) 

Most mpensy by we congratulate the English Dialect 
Society upon the beginning of its important tusk. Our 
congratulations are not offered to the Society alone, but 
to all concerned with the literature, antiquities, and folk- 
lore of England—to all, in fact, interested in the pre- 
servation of our old speech, old thought, old custom, and 
old lore. “ Begun is half done,” rays a proverb, not 
wholly true, perbaps, but containing #0 much truth as 
justifies its existence among aphorisms of kindred origin. 
Twenty-three years have been spent in the collection of 
materials, a task in which some three or four hundred 
readers have voluntarily assisted. Some of these have 
naturally during this time joined the majority. The 
most arduous, though not the most responsible part of 
the task has now been accomplished, and the ship is at 
last under weigh. How important is the labour under- 
taken needs not be told in ‘N. & Q.,’ in which as soon as 
elsewhere the demand for a work of the clase was ex- 
pressed. Fortunate indeed will be the following genera- 
tion, with its lexicon ‘otius Anglicitatis (then it is to be 
hoped complete), its ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ and its 
‘ Dictionary of Slang and its Analogues,’ The aim of the 
present work, a full preface to which is reserved for the 
completion of volume i., is to supply, so far as possible, 
a “complete vocabulary of all English dialect words 
which are still in use or are known to have been in use 
at any time during the last two hundred years in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales,” and comprehending 
also “ American and colonial words which are still in 
use in Great Britain and Ireland, or which are to be 
found in early printed dialect books and glossaries.” It 
is only within years comparatively recent that the notion 
of collecting the variations of folk-speech has com- 
mended itself to English scholarship. Secure in the 
ion of treasures the extent or value of which they 

id not attempt to fathom, our a s took little pains 
to transmit to us unimpaired, according to the advice of 
Samuel Daniel, the “treasure of our tongue.” Very 
many words are, accordingly, py | lost, and 
others are excluded from this work even, inasmuch as no 
instance of their use can be advanced. Among the words 
kept back for want of further information is thus 
badlins=out of health, a word with the use of which in 
the West Riding we have been quite familier, and one 
which was immediately recognized by a member of the 
household to whom we mentioned it. On the whole, 
there is, however, more cause for gratitude that the 
task has been begun so soon than for regret that it has 
been so long deferred. How much work has been 
accomplished is shown in the select bibliographical li-t 
of works consulted which accompanies the first number, 
and still better in the contents of the number itself. 
This part includes 2,166 simple and compound words and 
500 phrases, illustrated by 8,536 quotations. All the 
ground now occupied has, of course, been previously 
covered by the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ and some of the 
information supplied is necesearily the same. The later 
work is complementary to the other, and the two to 
students of philology are equally indispensable. Take, 
for instance, the word add/e=to carn, a word in com- 


in early literature, before its use became purely dialectal. 
The ‘ lect Dictionary’ gives such (locally) familiar 
use as “ Ah addled t’ brass,” “I earnedthe money.” Full 
definitions or accounts are given of such vulgar plearantries 
as making an apple-pie bed—a form of torture in general 
use in Kngland, but unkuown, perbaps, where sheets, 
necessary, apparently, to ite carrying out, are not uni- 
vereal. The present work, moreover, does not burden its 
with derivations, such not coming within its scope. 
t supplies, instead, full information as to the counties or 
districts in which a word is in use. A simple and ea 
system of indicating pronunciation is adopted. The task 
of compilation and organization has fallen into the most 
competent hands,and Dr, Wright and bis assistants are 
to be congratulated upon the manner in which their task 
has been, up to the present, accomplished. Support will 
not be wanting to work so excellent in aim and so praise- 
worthy in accomplishment. We commend to our readers 
@ publication on the further progress of which we hope 
to have much to say, 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geo Phipps Hornby, 
G.C.B, By Mrs, Fred Egerton, (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Ir is easy to cavil at the devotion to Admiral Hornby of 
a volume of four hundred odd pages. A record of 
his services might well, it may be urged, have been left 
to Prof. Laughton in some supplementary volume to the 
great ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ It is at least 
certain that, if a similar amount of space were assigned 
to all our great sea-captains, naval biography would 
assume portentous dimensions, and would demand a dis- 
roportionate and preponderating space in our libraries. 
hile conceding these things, however, we feel it hard to 
condemn, or, indeed, award anything except praise to a 
very readable book, a portion, at least, of which is of bis- 
torical importance, and the whole of which is a pious 
tribute from an sffectionate daughter to a worthy father. 
That the name Phipps Hornby will not :ank with those of 
our greatest naval heroes is due to chance alone. A bold, 
resourceful, and competent man, with an inherited love 
ef his profession, he rendered great and peaceful service 
to his country, won the fri hip and est of those 
with whom he was thrown into closest association, was 
a silent force in the history of his country, and merited 
the honours accorded bim. ‘‘A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey” was predicted for him, and would doubtless 
under different—we dare not say bappier—circumstances 
have been his. To win either, however, as in the case of 
Gray's obscure hero, “ his lot forbade,” compelling him 
to remain a useful and worthy rather than a briliant 
servant of his country and the Crown. On 3 Nov., 1840, 
Hornby served as a midehipman on board the Princess 
Charlotte when the British fleet, under Admirals Stop- 
ford and Napier, bombarded St. Jean d'Acre, No oppor- 
tunity for specially distinguishing himself was afforded 
the young sailor, und the biographer is compelled eadly 
to own that this was “the only time in his life that 
Geoffrey Hornby saw a shot fired in anger.” It must 
not therefore be supposed that be did not render his 
country fine service. “ Peace,” says Milton,in a noble 

and often-quoted line, addressed to Oliver Cromwell, 

hath her victories 
No less renowned than war, 

and in these Hornby took a noble part, In command 
of the Mediterranesn fleet from 1877 to 1880, he went 
with it to Besika Bay, close to the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, when the news was received that the 
Russians had crossed the Danube. At this point the 
volume becomes deeply interesting, Few except those 
who krow or have studied the history of that period are 
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aware how near we were to a European conflagration, 
His energies were bent upon retarding the Russian 
advance on Constantinople, and he urged strongly and 
persistently upon the Government the expediency of 
strengthening and holding the lines of Bulan, Did space 
permit, we could extract from this portion of the volume 


settled at Wistow since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. They were Royalists, and one of them had 
entertained Charles I, on more than one occasion. For 
some years before he succeeded to the Leicestershire 
estates his income had been very large. A table of Sir 
Henry's professional receipts, is given, from 1792, when 
it d but to the modest sum of 220/., to 1809, 


many passages of keenest historic interest, and acti 
which we might almost put down as deeds of prowess. 
We specially commend to the readers the despatch to the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, dated from Besika Bay, 8 Feb., 
1878 (pp. 234 et seq.). With these events of contemporary 
history we are not called upon to deal. Some few facts 
worthy of the attention of the folk-lorist are sent from 
| ae visited by young Hornby, As a whole, however, 

is impressions concerning places and things which he 
has seen are more interesting from the point of revela- 
tion of an honest, worthy, sturdy, thoroughly English 
lad than for any remarkable powers of observation or 
discernment they reveal. Three well-executed portraits 
of Hornby at various ages add to the attraction of a book 
destined to a large, though scarcely, perhaps, an enduring 
popularity. 


The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart. By William 

Munk, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Srr name is prominent among the 

t English physicians of past times. We doubt, 
indeed, whether any ber of the medical profession 
ever attained so wide a popularity. It is not easy to 
account for this, for Sir Henry made no brilliant dis- 
covery in the art of healing, and, even if he had, such 
things rarely appeal to a very wide circle. He was the 
chief medical adviser of the royal family for a long 
period ; but this alone, though it may ensure wealth and 
a certain measure of popularity in the upper ranks of 
society, cannot count for much elsewhere, We believe the 
chief reason why Sir Henry was so widely known and so 
much admired to be that he possessed a charm of manner 
and a power of sympathy with suffering such as is given 
to few. He was, to put it tersely, as well as an accom- 
plished physician, a refined gentleman, who almost 
always said and did the right thing and at the right 
moment. Very few people are judges of those who 
minister to our wants in hours of suffering, but we all 
of us know whether our medical attendant’s manners 
are brusque or gentle. Sir Henry Halford was of 
opinion that in most cases of illness very much depends 
on the state of mind of the patient. He therefore 
made it his study to give harmless pleasure and relaxa- 
tion whenever it was possible. The duty of doing this 
is now so well known that it seems bardly necessary to 
dwell upon it ; but when Sir Henry began to practise at 
Leicester, more than a bundred years ago, this was very 
far from beings generally accepted doctrine. We have 
heard, indeed, that some of the old practitioners culti- 
vated a certain roughness of manner, thinking, it may 
be, that by such means they were the more likely to have 
their orders obeyed to the letter. 

Sir Henry Halford’s father, James Vaughan, was a 
medical practitioner living at Leicester. He seems to 
have had a large —— and to have been a man of 
high character, When he had attained a moderate com- 
petency, which he did early in life, he made up his mind 
not to save money for his children, but to devote the 
whole of his yearly income derived from his profession 
to giving his children the best education in his power. 
His eldest son it was known was to inberit the estate 
of Wistow, in Leicestershire. He, however, died young, 
and his next brother Henry, the subject of the present 
memoir, inherited the succession. He did not, however, 


come into ion of the property until 1814, when he 
Sesumed the name of Halford. The Halfords had been 


it amounted to 9,850/. 

eare not called upon to enter into any details re- 
garding Sir Henry Halford’s medical oa, but may 
notice that it was probably on account of his personal 
intimacy with the Prince Regent that he was called upon, 
in the year ag hye one : the very few persons who 
were present a opening of the coffin of Ki 
Charles I. Dr. Munk gives anaccount of what cosurnel, 
somewhat abridged from the record by Sir 
nan A in obedience to the commend of the Prince 


nt. 

Sir H Halford was elected in 1820 President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, a post which he filled 
for nearly a quarter of acentury. In 1809 he was created 
a baronet. A special friendship existed between the 
Duke of York and Sir Henry. On the death of the 
former, the king, to mark the special attention which 
Sir Henry had bestowed on his patient during his death- 
illness, granted him a white rose as an augmentation to 
his arms and two emus as supporters. Dr. Munk says 
that this is “the only instance in English heraldry of 
the grant of supporters to a practising physician.” 

Dr. Munk, we gather, laments that classical scholar- 
ship is not so common among members of the medical 
—— as it was in the early years of the century. 

olding, as we do, that no other knowledge, however 
wide and varied, can supply the place of the two dead 
1 jes, we are always sorry when we become aware 
that this deficiency in scholarship exists in any member 
of a ed profession. We think, however, that Dr. 
Munk takes a somewhat gloomy view of things as they 
now are, There are doctors at the present day—himself 
among the number—who have a high reputation for 
that refined scholarship which was so marked a feature 
in Sir Henry Halford, 
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